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. . The community should not becomii iiopele Sy jiolsr \to two 
parts, one part of technicians concerned oniy witi ipwer x*epting 
implicitly the terms power puts to them, am : the oti£?r ^ii: ienated 
intellectuals more concerned with maintainiii rlheir 5«trri>: ti: -xr*- n purit>- 
tiian with making their ideas efiFective. Ex^srnls th^^ v^^^u un ^irza: ?dly be, 
and perhaps also critics capable of steppir^ mentaJ^* nttside :rH: ir society 
and looking relentlessly at its assumptions:, in suflfeiern aumosr ^*d with 
sufficient freedom to make themselves felt; PresuB^^^dly die pctsssbility of 
debate betweer them will continue to exist:^d the ntit&ctuai CTnmunity 
will have within it types of minds capable: c£=mediaiing betweer: ne world 
of power and the world of criticism. If so, firp^llectpd >society wG ^id the 
danger of being cut up into hostile and uKrximmnnv ative segrr. Tits. Our 
society is sick in many ways; but such he£:\ii . as it hi. lies in the plurality 
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community; their conclusion would alm^sr? avitnriiy 'be that their xespon- 
sibilities are to power alone." 
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Introduction 



liiij monograph is de :ned to answer three questions: 
. \vVhat has been dozniti and what needs to be dor** to 
rreshapE graduate cnnjLiication so that Ph.D/s will be 
more employable? 
1 What has been dorsrs and what needs to be done by 
the academic profesiEions ai\d by institutions to place 
Fh,D:s? 

3. What complementary changes are needed in faculty 

and administrative culture? 
The monograph has b^en written both as a report of 
what has happened ar :i as a source of ideas as to what 
needs to be done nex 

Proposals for Structural Change 

The present surplus of Ph.D/s has produced a policy 
crisis in higher education. Most proposals to deal with 
this crisis suggest thar we can control it by reducing the 
number of students wrio enter graduate school, by clos- 
ing programs, by lieing more selective in fiinding, or by 
being more hard nosed in judging the performance of 
students. A recent study by Hirschberg and Itkin (1978, 
p. 1083) followed the careers of graduate students who 
were observed while in residence in psychology at the 
University of Illinois. They found that fellow students 
and faculty v/ere aware of lasting traits that led to success 
or failure. Being nice to marginal students really meant 
being cruel, if the criterion was concern for their re- 
search efiBFectiveness. Graduate programs could be more 
effective by controlling tlie number and type of students 
enrolled and graduated. One alternative would be to 
give students more information on alternatives so that 
they could make voluntary decisions that would be in 
their own interests to guide their selection of programs 
and to help them make the most of graduate educatJon. 
(Booth, 1964) There have been many proposals to close 
graduate programs but few have been closed and when 
they have been closed the savings have been minor, to 
date. 

These proposals to rationalize gradu£;te education by 
making it more humanistic and selective have been com- 
plemented by others that seek to reduce the surplus by 
influencing Federal or State policies. A detailed study 
of tljese proposals is beyond the scope of this monograph. 
Yet the reader should recognize that without attention 
to proposals for structural change, we will continue to 



live with many of our present conflicts. One way to re- 
duce the pressures fonemployability in higher education 
wouhl be to increase:±he:iiumber of available positions. 
iTiis t^ould be done by fending half-time tenured posi- 
tions and separating fiinding for teaching from funding 
for research. (Keylitz, 1978) Blackburn (1979) proposes 
that we assume that the normal situation should be half- 
time tenured slots to permit more faculty to work as 
academics and pursue scholarship as an avocatio'^i. The 
National Science Foundation has pioneered in push ing 
for Federal funding to stockpile senior faculty talent and 
to permit earlier retirement without loss of pension 
funds. Yet studies of this question suggest that early 
retirement is at best a marginal solution. (Patton, 1977) 

As long as teaching and research serve ambiguous cul- 
tural goals Federal and State interests will focus on more 
salient issues such as unemployment, inflation, and en- 
':igy. It is unlikely that the government will reach a 
deliberate policy on the proper level for teaching and 
research unless these policies can be linked to broader 
societal issues. Discussions with policy makers indicate 
that higher education will be forced to make its own 
decisions on policy with a limited budget — ^with the 
market as the main arbiter of change. Althougli there 
are growing pressures to solve the problems of oversup- 
ply by ending the tenure system it is much simpler for 
government to let the market take its toll and lot faculty 
and institutions decide who is to be fired than to end the 
tenure system by fiat. Rather than accept governmental 
action to end the tenure system, this monograph pro- 
poses that faculty contribute to a partially self-supporting 
educattonal fund to work with people at critical stages 
in their lives to maintain high levels cf competence at 
work. A modest training investment per faculty member 
should activate a training network that would provide 
support for the education and job-placement of faculty 
and graduate students. Some of this would be done in 
institutions with the help of State systems. Part of the 
work could be done by the a^^demic disciplines them- 
selves, through a confederation (as suggested in the last 
part of Chapter 1\ 

We recognize the validity of attempts to get Federal 
support for policies that change the structure of graduate 
educatici. It is unlikely that these policies will be 
funded, not simply because they are not politically "hot," 
but because their outcomes are ambiguous. (Klitgaard, 
1978) Our focus on nonacademic employment for grad- 
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uate students reflects the belief that planned change is 
possible in graduate education if we use the strengths 
of nonacademic employment to improve the diversity 
and breadth of academic life and to gain for it new con- 
stituencies. Any program for graduate students must 
have a complement for faculty and this is the reason that 
Chapter III advocates using nonacademic employment 
and sabbaticals to diversify faculty cultur3. 

T'uin of Monograph 

The monograph vnl\ raise more questions than it will 
answer. It is designed to stimulate debate among readers 
and to raise to consciousness options for planning and 
action. 

Chapter I briefly describes efforts to redefine the 
mission of the academic professions so they prepare stu- 
dents for nonacademic careers and obtain information 
on student reactions to education and work. The chapter 
closes with a plan to create a Confederation of Academic 
Professions to provide technical assistance to the aca- 
demic disciplines, to faculty, and to graduate students 
in relating education to work. Chapter II describes net- 
working by which Ph.D.'s in nonacademic employment 
and employers combine with universities to collaborate 
in the preparation of Ph.D.'s for nonacademic employ- 
ment. The chapter includes discussions of how graduate 
students can initiate these networks and could publish 
reports on differences in quality in graduate education. 
The chapter also reports in some detail on efforts by tl.e 
academic professions and institutions to locate able 
Fh.D.'s and help them find suitable jobs. The chapter 
emphasizes the need for leadership at the top in devel- 
oping and implementing university programs. The need 



to integrate efforis c: .^emic departments, the grad- 
uate school, caresr cc:imseling, and placement are re- 
viewed. Chapter ~ -Trifrily discusser ways in which a 
career developme ix-ram can be developed for fac- 
ulty. Without dem r- - r' -i iiihe value of academic culture, 
career programs ^nin^in^zffr better use of s .bbaticals. We 
will review a pilot eSnxxzD offer all faculty career edu- 
cation options incluisiing year long internships in other 
units of the universin cr in non-academic employment. 
Chapter IV proposes a. coalition of employers and uni- 
versities to recrudt tsient and to work with students to 
integrate educatnon and work whither or not students 
later go to graduate school. The proposal suggests that 
we build on the p«)sitive aspects of the competency-based 
education movement to encourage students to engage 
in voluntary assessments preceding graduate education 
to provide direction for career planning. (Booth, 1964) 
The monograph applies basic principles of career ed- 
ucation to graduate education. (For a related attempt to 
_ do this see Kenneth Hoyt's statement of an Idealistic 
Model of Career- Education for Higher Education, 
(Hoyt, 1976.) A -modest reform in the few graduate 
schools that educate a large proportion of future faculty 
would have a profound influence on faculty culture, 
while making corresponding gains in the education of 
those who will earn Ph.D.'s but work outside higher 
education. Since these discussions are pioneering, and 
build on selective research and observation, the author 
welcomes active participation of the reader in this policy 
review. It is likely that the suggestions made will be 
modified on the basis of the ej:perience of others who 
are working to broaden graduate education and to make 
links between graduate education and work for graduate 
students and faculty. Hopefully, future policy will build 
on the accumulated experience of colleagues. 
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Chopter I 

Enlarging the Scope of Graduate Education 



Introduction 

The business of this chapter is change in graduate 
education through the development of Professional Mi- 
nors and through the incorporation of new specialties 
that take into account the need to extend the scope of 
the professions to include nonacademic work. We will 
study the efiForts of historians such as Robert Kelley, 
Richard Hewlett, and their associates in the National 
Coordinating Committee for the Promotion of History 
to demonstrate how faculty in the academic disciplines 
can gain support for new work to serve new constituen- 
cies. To guide us in this work, manpower planning is 
needed. In this regard we will review the work of the 
American Institute of Physics which has conducted man- 
power surveys as one of its administrative services to 
member associations. We propose an extension of this 
model to the academic disciplines in the social sciences 
and the>humanities. An administrative center could be 
established oa Nonacademic Employment that would 
serve the various discipUnes, interested departments, 
and graduate students. One of the activities of such an 
administrative center would be the development and 
appraisal of options for internships. The center would 
become a loose Confederation of Academic Disciplines 
with freedom to act and provide technical assistance 
without obligating its constituency. 

What is the Discipline For? 

The academic professions are in ferment. Professional 
newsletters and journals in Anthropology, History, Po- 
Hticai Sciei:ce and Sociology report a vigorous debate on 
the role of applied specialties and perspectives. People 
like Elliot Chappie in Anthropology, who have spear- 
headed efiForts to make Anthropology relevant to policy 
issues in the past, are pressing for more integration of 
effort, more synthetic thinking, to bring the profession 
back to its earlier focus on social change in societies. 
Anthropology, particularly hard hit by the academic la- 
bor market, is trying to get its faculties and gi-aduate 
students to see the value of field work as a basic strategy 
of social investigation, not limited to academic work. The 



1978 Annual Report of llic American Anthropological 
Association (p. 27) presses the association to end its frag- 
mentation and to unify theory and methodology. In so- 
ciology a Section on Sociological Practice was founded 
several years ago to provide a forum for the discussion 
of applied issues. The Section now has its own journal. 
It is no accident that sociology has had two Executive 
Officers in the last half decade; who have built their ca- 
reers in appHed specialties. The times call for new lead- 
ership and the academic professions are beginning to 
respond although the leaders are, of course, appointed 
or elected for a short-term and must serve the interests 
of those with established careers and traditional con- 
cerns. In Political Science, an estabhshed scholar, Rob- 
ert E. Lane (1974) calls for more attention to "science 
management" to anticipate the unemployment of stu- 
dents and faculty and to make graduate education more 
responsible pjid relevant. Lane's thorough analysis of the 
conditions for creavity within political science is an ex- 
ample of the productive thinking which is possible from 
faculty within the academic professions. The melody is 
familiar in the social sciences — the debate has been going 
on for a long time. The latent tension between theorists 
and specialists in tiaditional specialities vs. those with 
applied and clinical approaches produces a running bat- 
de — "closet" scientists who were working in applied 
fields without much visibility are now pressing for 
change in the goals and social organization of the aca- 
demic professions. 

Broadening the Curriculum 

A Professional Skills Mhior. Would Humanities 
Ph.D. s be better able to compete with M.B.A.'s and 
Law School graduates if they had taken a minor that 
introduce^ them to the decisionmaking tools of modem 
management? Since most Ph.D.'s in the Humanities 
have shied away from quantitative courses and have little 
understanding of what managers do, a minor could at 
least give them enough knowledge so they could talk 
with potential employers about work. Although it may 
seem simple for students to make these decisions on 
their own, few do. Departments do not encourage them 
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to do so and students who still think tliat they will get 
an academic job may be reluctant to let faculty know 
that they are considering work outside academe. The 
professional schools are overloaded and it would only be 
natural for them to give preference to their own students 
in scheduling or admissions. 

A minor in Professional Skills in the Collej^e of Arts 
and Science represents a practical solution — it retains 
a student's allegiance to the Liberal Arts and uses the 
College of Arts and Sciences as the mentor. One such 
sequence, a Professional Skills Minor, has now been 
approved at Pennsylvania State University. 

These are the courses which are to be included in the 
minor (or optionajl additional course? beyond the re- 
quirements for a degree): 

Professional Skills Minor/Option 
15 Credits 



Problem Analysis/Problem 

Solutions 
Information liesources: 

Government and Private 
Advanced Technical Writing 
The Editorial Process 
Oral Communications in Industry 

or Business and Government 
Individual Project or Practicum 



3 credits 

3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 

3 credits 
3 credits 



Arthur Lewis, the proposer for this minor option explains 
its rationale: 



The College of Liberal Arts wishes to establish 
a 15 credit Professional Skills Minor/Option at 
the graduate level concerned with research, an- 
alytic, and communication skills integral to doc- 
toral programs offered wit^iin the College. For 
many yearc we have known that attainment of 
the Ph.D. has been accompanied by the devel- 
opment of a number of specific skills as well as 
a more general intellectual sophistication that 
have proved useful and appropriate in a variety 
of professional contexts. As our graduates more 
and more seek vocational placement outside of 
the traditional academic positions we beHeve we 
can assist \iiem further by offering training that 
will augment and broaden this inherent skills 
dimension of graduate work. 

The sequence of courses is designed to meet 
these objectives. The Problem Analysis/Problem 
Solution course will expand the student's gen- 
eral problem solving skills by giving practice as 
we?" as instruction in a variety of individual and 
group approaches. While a student doing grad- 



uate level work is familiar with the professional 
literature within his/her discipline areas and, by 
extension, could develop similar awareness of 
other analogous academic areas, few have had 
any real experience with nontraditional and 
nonacademic sources. The Library Studies course 
will expose the student to a variety of nontra- 
ditional materials while emphasizing govern- 
ment sources, data banks, and private special 
collections. The vmting, editing, and speech 
segments will, in turn, expand the student's 
awareness of the communication process and 
develop effective techniques for conveymg in- 
formation and arguments to individuals v.ith 
varied professional backgrounds. While eacli 
course will concentrate on one specific aspect 
of the research, analysis, and communication 
process, each will inevitably cont?in elements 
from all three; the primary synthesis, however, 
is exp . eted to take place in the individual studies 
project or the practicum where each student will 
be responsible for a project of some complexity. 
Where possible, this component will he located 
in an intefTiship program. 

The module will be used in two ways by grad- 
uate students: as a traditional integral minor 
within their conventional program and as an 
option supplemental to their conventional grad- 
uate program. Requirements will be the same 
for both uses. 

TliC Professional Skills Minor/Option will be ad- 
ministered by the Associate Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts in consultation with a program 
advisory committee, aopointed by the Dean, 
The Associate Dean wiii receive applications for 
admission to the option; maintain records for 
students enrolled; when the option is used as 
an integral minor, negotiate nominees involved 
with the Professional Skills Minor/Option to 
serve on the Ph.D. examination committees; 
and supervise the examination procedure for 
students using the module as a supplemental 
option. Upon completion of all requirements, 
the Associate Dean will notify the Graduate 
School so that this fact can be recorded on the 
student's transcript that a Certificate of Award 
may be presented. 

(The syllabus for the Problem Solving Course, 
Liberal Arts 582, is worth examining if one 
wishes to develop a management sequence for 
graduate sti« ients. It can be obtained by writing 
Arthur Lewis at the English Department of 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni ersity Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802.) 
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offering a Professional Skills Minor permits the aca- 
demic professions to retain their core programs yet pro- 
vide students with complimentary courses to enhanced 
their employability. At first it may seem as though this 
is an unnecessary duplication of effort. Why should stu- 
dents not take these courses in a professional school? 
Liberal arts students need an introduction to these sub- 
jects that takes into account their ignorance of manage- 
ment concepts and mathematics. A professional minor 
is an attempt to bring students to a point where they can 
at least talk with people at work about technical matters. 
The minor is no substitute for a program of studies in 
a professional school. It gives students an introduction 
to work which they will need to master later. By certi- 
fying that they have had this infonne^tion, their chances 
for employability may be improved. 

History Attempts to 
Integrate Education and 
Work 

A recent study shows that about one-third of Ph.D.'s 
in History could only find temporary jobs. Another one- 
third worked outside colleges and universities. (Jones, 
1978, p. 50) History has been hard hit by the enrollment 
decline. It has lost much of its influence in high schools 
where it previously had controlled the socfal science' 
curriculum. In the boom yeiirs of the 1960's there war 
no reason to ask how the scop^i of the profession could 
be enlarged. Today there is clear evidence of the neeti 
to provide new definitions of historical work outside ac- 
ademe. 

The staff of an academic profession cannot, by them- 
selves, move a profession to begin taking a policy s^and 
on these issues. History is more fragmented than most 
of the academic disciplines in its separation into many 
separate and autonomous professional societies. (The two 
main societies are the American Historical Association 
and the Association of American Historians.) History 
acted out of need, prodded by dissident faculty, who 
were pushing foi an expanded curriculum and a new 
Executive Director willing to take risks, who hired Ar- 
nita Jones as the Director of a committee to begin to 
depJ with these issues. She was hired on a part-time 
basis. No-one knew whether or not the profession would 
provide the funds needed to survive. The National Co- 
ordinating Committee, launched in 1976, h organized 
to bring its message to the attention of departments, 
business, and government as shown in the brochure on 
the page which follows. 

The Coordinating Committee's purpose is described 
in a new journal. The Public Historiany published by the 
University of Santa Barbara, which organized the first 
"Ph.D. program in PubHc History (Jones, 1978, p. 52), 
as follows: 



At its most fundamental level the National Co- 
ordinating Committee represents a clear rec- 
ognition of the fact that the historical profes- 
sion is in a state of crisis and that historians 
must take positive action to allieviate the crisis. 
The National Coordinating Committee set out 
to organize its activities on the premise that 
public perceptions about the value of historical 
knowledge and skiUs are inseparable from the 
problem of the employment of historians. In 
shorty historians need to learn how to market 
themselves and their discipline. Few of us 
doubt that the historical perspective is muck 
needed in the boardroom or in the bureau- 
cracies of various levels of govemTnent, but few 
of us have been wiUing to try to provide this 
perspective , 

The new field of Public History prepares students for 
careers as historians in government, industry, or as pri- 
vate ;x>nsultants. A History Group, established in At- 
lanta, has begun to compete with the Grey Line Tours 
to offer tours with tour escoxts who are historians. It has 
recently completed a study of Black Atlanta. 

Dpnartmentt have been asked to establish Advisory 
Oc'r : <r^L7 that include alumni and placement ofiicers as 
yx $v3:mpective employers or their representatives, 
Th- lli-^-i^lnScriig Council is drying to get departments 
^ • k ., historians can do outside colleges and 

uiiv^-^:^»'^> s and create curriculums which educate stu- 
danti ;h work. A survey (Jones, CLIO, Confronts) 
shows '^U 58 departments have j>ew graduate programs 
ill Public History: in archival and information manage- 
ment, in cultural resources management (historical pres- 
ervations r-rx<3 maseums), and in applied research. Tiie 
programs usually offer an M.A. degree and provi/le in- 
tensive i^iterdisciplinary training. 

An internship is usually required in the new graduate 
programs. This adds an extra year to the student's pro- 
gram. "Although internships are old hat in many fields, 
they are new in the academic disciplinei:. They certainly 
are in history where the internship 'provides the context 
for a project that becomes the student's Master's Thesis. 
Although the concept is not new, it represents a clear 
break with tiaditicn and based on a fairly revolutionary 
assumption that the history department bears a high 
level of responsibility cf a very different nature from the 
traditional protege role that the student assumes in re- 
lation to his or her thesis advisor. There has already been 
some movement in this direction within traditional pro- 
grams, with the development of the office of graduate 
placement advisor, and even career workshops; but as- 
suming the burden of placing students in internships 
represents an unprecedented sense of responsibiUty to- 
ward employment." (Jones, CLIO Confronts) a lively 
brochure by the Public Historical Studies Program of 
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REDEFINITION 
his-tflr^i-an. /?., writer of histofy (esp, in higher 
sense, as opp. to mere chronicler or compiler). 

An historian is no longer solely a writer or teacher; 
the definition has expanded. Contemporary histori- 
ans' expertise includes: corporate planning, applied 
research, martlet analysis, information and archival 
management, and cultural resource management 
(historic preservation and museum administration). 

PUBLIC HISTORIANS bring the historical method of 
analysis to specific problems in private and public 
enterprises. Public historians are currently employed 
by industry, finance and banking, public utilities, 
consulting firms, services and other not-for-profit 
organizations. 



A PARTNERSHIP 



CONSTITUENT 
MEMBERS 



INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERS 



NATIONAL COORDINATING CCMMIHEE 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF HISTORY 



RES 



OUR 



CE 



GROUPS 



BUSINESS DEMANDS 

SKILLED, MOTIVATED EXECUTIVES CAPABLE OF 
EFFECTIVELY; 

-analyzing problems and presenting solutions 
-long-range/contingency planning 
-collecting and managing information, extract- 
ing rslevant data 
-synthesizing increasingly specialized business 
techniques in lemis meaningful to top man- 
agement 

Hdentifying trends and profit cycles 
-preparing clear, concise reports and analyses 



HISTORIANS SUPPLY 

-ability to write and speak cleariy 
-complex research and quantitative techniques 
-unique insights and perspectives on past, 

present arid future events 
-intervi^Ting and other oral history techniques 
-synllwsis of diverse viewpoints through objec- 
tive analysis 



DEPARTMENTS 
OF HISTORY 



FACULTY 



BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
rOR HISTORY 
STUDENTS 



J 




PUBLICATIONS 



INSTITUTES AND 
SEMINARS FOR 
BUSINESS 
LEADERS 



BUSINESS 




STUDENTS 



Tfie \^ Networ'; Promotes an Effectlvj 
Exchange of Advice and Infomiatbn 
On the U8£ of History 



BENEFITS 

-Secure preferential access to high^ qualified historians, interns, consultants and 



-Help shape the curriculum required to qu^ify candidates for your business 
-Keep appraised of techniques, skills and methods required by modem business 
-Recede publications from NCC and from a conctat member of your choice 



IP 



NCC MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS share in the 
goals of broadening historical knowledge among the 
general public, promoting historical studies, especial- 
ly in schools, and educating employers in the public 
and private sectors to the value of employing profes- 
sional historians. 

CONSTITUENT MEMBERS support NCC financially 
and provide organizational, and staff assistance for 
the programs and activities of the NCC. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

—contribute annual dues of $100 for nonprofit 
organizations, $500 for corporations 

—receive bi-monthly NCC Reports and other 
publications 

—receive recognition in NCC publications 

—choose institutional membership in any one of 
NCC's constituent member organizations. Member- 
ship includes subscription to a scholarly journal and 
information about annual meetings. 

RESOURCE GROUPS have been organized to pro- 
mote history and provide information about opportu- 
nities for historians in such specific employment 
areas as business, state and local government, or 
historic preservation. Primary activities of these 
groups include: 

—research . on the employment of historians 
—identification of growth areas in which histori- 
ans' skills can be utilized 

—identification of training and internship pro- 
grams aimed at preparing historians for employment 
outside the university 

HISTORY ADVISORY COUNCILS are composed of 
citizens from a local community who provide advice 
to departments of history in such areas as: 

—the use of historians' skills by business, gov- 
ernment and not-for-profit organizations 

—support for programs involving public (ap- 
plied) history 

—the appropriateness of the department's cur- 
riculum as applied to students .considering public 
(applied) history careers 

—career development techniques, including re- 
sum^ preparation and job seeking strategies 

—inclusion of history students in internship pro- 
grams 
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the University of California at Santa Barbara describes 
its new programs and internships. It is worth examing 
to get a feeling for the ways in which it departs from 
tradition. (A detailed and thoughtful discussion of the 
ways in which the concept of Public History has been 
implemented as a means to give more depth to public 
policy decisions will be found in the first chapter of the 
first issue of the journal, Public History.) (Kelley, 1978) 
The graduate programs in Public History represent 
one facet of a broad effort by the National Coordinating 
Committee to make the profession aware of historical 
work that can be done outside academe .ind to prepare 
students for it. The obvious goal is to enlarge the con- 
stituencies of the profession. We need to be moderate 
in our claims for these programs as the next section 
suggests since "nonacademic employment" options may 
be elected by few students and may provide entre to 
only a few positions. The demand for jobs by Ph.D.'s is 
large, the new training programs are limited in number, 
and there is a limit to the numbers of graduates who can 
find employment in speci,:! "nonacademic" programs. 
The elite institutions, that educate a large proportion of 
students, will probably continue to teach history in tra- 
ditional ways. Their students who want new approaches 
to the study of history must find their training in profes- 
sional schools where these specialities are being taught. 
(Jones, olio Confronts, p. 12) 

The model which history has developed is worth fur- 
ther study to lear(i what has been done on a modest 
budget. In the chapter which follows we will note activ- 
ities of alumni with Ph.D.'s in history who have designed 
and coordinated workshops for Ph.D's in New York City 
and Washington, D.C. The Coordinating Committee 
operates at a modest cost. It can exert quality control 
over the formation of new programs which give the ap- 
pearance of creditability, yet do not have sufficient con- 
tinuity or substarxe. A national Coordinating Council is 
in a position to advise against "instant" programs that 
are not in the long run interest of the discipline even 
when they appear to strengthen a department's position 
in a university. 

Will "Add-On" Curriculums Work? 

Every academic profession would like to believe that 
its field of inquiry gives it a special mandate for jobs. To 
validate this claim, new graduate programs have been 
designed and put on the books. The graduate programs 
in History are one example. These curriculums are under 
attack, as any new program will be, for several reasons. 
Some believe that the academic professions should re- 
trench if need be but "stick to their knitting" aiid do 
what they know well without branching out. Others be- 
lieve that unless the academic professions do branch out 
they will go under and that the practical programs that 



are competitors will short chaia^s students in basic skills. 

Will policy programs ensu-ii jobs? Will they deliver 
the goods if Vaey are taught within a single academic 
department? And if so, will this mean that students can 
compete for policy positions without traditional profes- 
sional training? Even if one has minimal entry require- 
ments jobs may be reserved for those with professional 
degrees. Academic departments heed to do careful mar- 
ket research to be sure that they are not kidding them- 
selves when they offer a new program to give students 
"nonacademic" employment. Market research is nec- 
essary to be sure that there will be a reasonable likeli- 
hood that the programs will lead to jobs. (Licklider, 1979 
p. 28) Licklider has mude a study of this subject, His 
comments on this matter follow: 

Corporations don t just go out and hire some- 
one because it seems like a good idea. Hiring 
is a bureaucratic process, and it is not at all 
easy to establish a new, entry-level position 
with the Ph.D. as the appropriate credential 
rather than a M.BA. or a law degree. It cer- 
tainly can be done, but it requires a willingness 
by one or more senior executives to spend con- 
siderable bureaucratic and political capital 
within the corporation. This kind of commit- 
ment does not often came out of cocktail party 
conversation. The experience of a related field 
is worth noting. In recent years there has been 
a concerted effort to add an international busi- 
ness component to the M.BA. curriculum with 
such success that the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business now requires it 
for accreditation, Despite this legitimization 
within the field, teachers agree that there arc 
no entry-level jobs for M.BA. graduates with 
international business concentrations. Such 
students must have a functional sp ecialization 
(finance, etc.) in order to get a job. Problems 
of acceptability are obviously going to be much 
greater with the Ph.D. as a major credential. 

Manpower Planning 

The Need. Professional fields such as engineering 
and chemistry make it a practice to know who plans to 
enter the profession, what courses they take, and how 
education affects career. These professions secure cur- 
rent information on the supply and demand for man- 
power. Not so most academic professions. W!.y? Faculty 
usually think of themselves as educators, not trainers of 
future professionals. Yet academic interests would be 
served if there was current information on who planned 
to major in an academic discipline, what courses students 
take, and how education affects employability. 
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What PhyJiCs Has Done. Since the 1960's, the 
American Institute of Physics has conducted manpower 
studies. Each year mailings are madi- to all graduates of 
departments in four national sune^/s. These report 
change in enrollments, the popularir cf specialties and 
the relative popularity of theoreticai vs. experimental 
work. There is also a great deal of information on em- 
ployment. The profession learns how many job offers 
graduates receive and whether they plan further grad- 
uate study. The surveys ask alumni for suggestions to 
improve instruction in science. They also i:sk hov, ed- 
ucation was related to work. (The complete set of reports 
are worth study to see what can be learned from a short 
questionnaire. They can be requested from the American 
Institute of Physics at 335 East 4oth Street, New York, 
New York I0OI7). 

A fiill time staff member, Susanne Ellis, is responsible 
for the design and execution of the study. The surveys 
have become a regular feature of Institute services. 

A copy of the 1978 Employment Survey for Ph.D.'s 
follows. Note the last question: What advice would you 
give to science-oriented undergraduates in regard to 
physics careers? This information should provide the 
Institute with accurate and timely information to help 
students make career decisions and to teach faculty what 
students face when they go to work. Figure 1 which 
follows shows what happened to 1976-77 Physics Ph. D.'s 
a year aftor they received the doctorate. Note how much 
information the profession gains on the employment his- 
tories of graduates. They l^rn where they work and the 
proportion that accept a Postdoctoral fellowship reluc- 
tantly. CompDTable surveys in the academic professions 
could tell us the proportion of Ph.D.'s who accept mar- 
ginal teaching positions and the proportion working in 
a tenure track position. 

A Confederation of 
Academic Disciplines? 

The secret of the success of the American Institute of 
Physics (Barton, 1956) has been its ability to get its con- 
stituent societies to let it do things that it can do better 
than they without restricting disciplinary autonomy. 
Some of the funds which the Institute receives comes 
from page charges which 80 percent of researchers' in- 
stitutions pay when an article is accepted for publication. 
Other funds come from advertising and from employer 
contributions. The Institute is an administrative agency 
and it includes manpower issues as one of its functions. 

Could we create an analagou.v confederation in the 
social sciences and the humanities? The conf. -deration 
would provide information on student enrollment and 
the careers of graduates as one of its services. The con- 
federation would handle the publication of journals and 
the updating of mail lists more economically than indi- 
vidual associations acting alone. Since jobs for Ph.D.'s 



is an issue that affects all the academic :di5cipiines, the 
confederation would work on common 3)roblems of ca- 
reer development and might sponsor caEbborative ca- 
reer appraisal and planning p-ograms. (Booth, 1964). 

The confederation would work with employers and 
their associations to get support for the hiring of Ph.D's. 
This might lead naturally to an internship program where 
slots would be filled by the best applicants from all of 
the collaborating academic disciplines. 

If federal funds are to be obtained for the education 
of f^raduate students to help them get the work experi- 
ence and credibility needed to compete for jobs, we 
must link with societal and regional interests in economic 
development. By doing this we gain access to funds made 
available for internships by the Economic Development 
Program of the Federal Government. A tearn of graduate 
students including engineers, scientists, social scientists, 
and humanists, would collaborate in the design and ex- 
ecution of projects that deal with cultural and economic 
development. The work of the Atlanta Group mentioned 
earlier is an example of what can be done. TTie chances 
of getting financial support for internships would be 
much greater if the academic disciplines worked to- 
gether rather than if each competes for grants on its own. 

The Western Interstate Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation (WICHE) has established a successful internship 
program in the west for over a decade but as far as we 
know, it has not focussed on Ph.D.'s as possible interns. 
WICHE and other regional associations shcMld extend 
present piograms which are designed to reduce redun- 
dancy in graduate education to offer technical assistance 
to the academic disciplines in establishing graduate in- 
ternship programs that broaden graduate education, con- 
tribute to economic development, and enhance the fu- 
ture employability of Ph.D.'s. 

A Consumer s Reports for Graduate Educa- 
tion? Graduate educators should continue to innovate 
without feeling that what is done has to fall into a single 
mold. We advocate new conceptions of the academic 
profes5?ons to take into account new types of members — 
those who will work in nonacademic employment. The 
descriptions of what has been done underplay how dif- 
ficult it is to make a change, whether it is the introduction 
of a new specialty, or the introduction of a new minor. 
Better information on what graduate departments are 
doing both to inform students: as to where to study and 
to give recognition to work that is well-done, would be 
a real public service. We need a "Consumers Report" 
that will complement what we know about buying re- 
frigerators with brief statements of what is happening to 
promote quality and breadth in graduate education. 
Change Magazine has begun to provide quality reports 
for undergraduate education. Comparable reports are 
needed at the graduate level. Graduate departments 
with equal prestige can be very different places in which 
to study. The ways in which the social environments are 
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AMERtCAN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS 



EMPLOYMENT SURVEY ~ 1978 



If your name or addroM Is Incorrect, 
pleose 4nt«r correct Information balow. 



Noto; The Information you auppiy beiow will only bo publlshod In siatiatlcal form and will not bo associated with yo'^r n«me. 



Highest degree 
A 



Date received 



YOUR CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: 

□ 1. Still completing requirements for the PhD 

□ 2. Holding a temporary 'postdoc', from 



Month 



year 



mo. yr. 



to 



mo. yr. 



Old you seek a 'pos'doc' rather than a potentially permanent posHlon? □ 1. yes □ 2 no 
Old you have employment offers with potential pennanence when you acoepted vour 
'pootdoc'7 □ 1. yea □ 2. no 



□ 3. Full-time employed, starting . 



mo. yr. 
□ a. physics related 

□ 1. and in the subfield you pursued 

in graduate school 

□ 2. but in a different subfield 



Would you describe your work as: 

□ b. unrelated to physics 
□ 1. but research oriented 



(please specify) 



(Check listing on back of form) □ 2. but in a new area 



(please specify) 



□ 4. Not Employed and seeking 

□ 5. Other (please specify) 



□ 3. other 



B. POST-DEGREE EMPLOYMENT □ 1. Full-time □ 1. Permanent 

□ 2. Part-time □ 2. Temporary 

What type of employer are you cun^ently working for? , 

What is your work activity at the above employer? 



How many months cf actively seeking employment did you spend to secure your present position? 

How long have you held your present position? 

Is it your first post-PhD employment? 



If not. how many previous employers have you been affiliated with? 
Monthly salary $ 



What advice would you give to science-oriented undergraduates in regard to physics careers? 
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Figure 1 

Occupations of 1976-77 Physics Ph.D-'js One Year After Graduation 



Astronomy doctorate 
recipients 



4 



Total no. of degree 
recipients 1976-77 



39 

Doctoral respondents 



22 

Postdocs' 



15 

specifically 

30ught 

*postdoc' 



7 

accepted 
'postdoc' 



Follow-up Survey 
winter 1977-78 



17 

Potentially 
permanent 
employment 



Employers 

8 Coll. or Univ. 

5 Res. institute 

2 Government 

2 Industry 



declined other 
offer to accept 
*postdoc' 



14 

had only 

postdoctoral 

offer(s) 



Comments from the astronomy PhD recipients 
refer to the limited opportunities for a career 
in astronomical research despite the small number 
of graduates in that discipline. Recommendations 
to science-oriented undergraduates by these new 



astronomers invariably include the acquisition of 
some marketable skills such as applied physics or 
computer science before concentrating on an 
astronomy career. 
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me25ured, not simply to "evaluate" but to provide in- 
formation for voluntary improvement, are reported by 
Mary Jo Beck in the Volume V, Number 1, 1979 issue 
of Findings published by Educatic. J Testing Service. 



These proposals would give graduate education more 
bisasLM and better prepare Ph. D.'s for academic or 
nonsi^demic careers. Once we have acted on these pro- 
pose., we will be in a better position lo help Ph. D.'s 
find • ::^s — the topic of the next chapter. 
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Chapter li 

Ph.D.'s and Jobs 



Introduction 

This chapter reports on personal observations of the 
author and relates these to policy issues. During the past 
ye-^r I observed a pilot effort to create a training model 
for Ph.D/s at the University of Maryland which was 
designed by the Association of Departments of English 
to educate faculty with regard to employability. We will 
report on an attempt to educate employers through 
"Careers in Business" Programs in which businessmen 
and academics select Ph.D/s for further training and 
later broke their skills to prospective employers to dem- 



onstrate that Ph.D.'s can hold responsible management 
and staff positions. The final section of the chapter is 
devoted to a third educational problem: how to get 
universities to make the changes which are required so 
that there is better integration of effort in the preparation 
of students for nonacademic careers. 

We conclude with a review of our earlier discussion 
with regard to the feasibility of a confederation of aca- 
demic disciplines to see whether this proposal still makes 
sense and to consider complementary suggestions to en- 
hance the employability of Ph.D.'s. 



Educating Ph.D/s 



Matching Alumni 
with Ph.D.'s in English 

It is a mammoth task to get Ph.D.'s to understand 
enough about the world of work so that they can assess 
what they have to offer and learn how to maximize their 
employment options. But this is only half of tfce story. 
In the past I was told that much time was speni crying 
about the past, complaining about the injustice in the 
labor market (and there is plenty!), in sociological terms: 
"in disengagement!" 

The tendency has been to try to stay as long as possible 
in graduate school, to search for a J^ostdoctoral Fellow- 
ship if this is available, and to delay as long as possible 
the need to seek nonacademic employment. In this proc- 
ess of disengagement faculty play a key^ role. If there is 
consensus within the faculty on the legi^macy of seeking 
nonacademic employment, and if faculty show by their 
actions how proud they are if students do get acceptable 
nonacademic employment, the atmosphere is such that 
nonacademic options can be discussed openly. Thus 
"reeducation" must involve faculty as well as graduate 
students. 

An academic discipline that traditionally meets to dis- 
cuss administrative as well as scholarly issues has a step 



ahead of the rest in working through these issues. This 
is the case in English and the Foreign Languages where 
there is an Association of Departments of English (and 
Departments of Foreign Languages) independent of, yet 
houned in the Modem Languages Association Office in 
New York City. I visited a weekend conference on **Non- 
Academic Employment" sponsored by the Association 
of Departments of English (A. D.E.) last March at the 
University of Maryland preceded by an earlier meeting 
with faculty. The idea was to prepare faculty for the 
meeting so that they would be aware of what was taking 
place and would support action to make the department 
hospitable to the ideas presented at the Conference. 

I had attended a conference of the A. D.E. a decade 
ago when it was pioneering with seminars for new chair- 
persons. The Association has an interesting blend of ac- 
ademic and administrative tone that gives its discussions 
a reality that comes from its joint constituencies (chair- 
persons and faculty). It has its own journal so depart- 
ments are made aware of what takes place at its meetings. 
It has played a critical role in the past in the development 
of English as a profession and it was interesting to see 
how its Director, Jaspar Neel, used a modest budget to 
put together an educational weekend for graduate stu- 
dents, Ph.D.'s, and faculty from neighboring institutions 
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and from institutions planning to run c()riipiiral)le work- 
shops (the University of Illinois and Missouri plan a 
Workshop in 1980). 

The Conference. The basic idea was lO in v ite Pn. D. 's 
with doctorates in English who have different kinds of 
nonacademic jobs to talk with participants about their 
reactions to nonacademic employment and to lielp grad- 
uate students and recent Ph.D.'s raise to consciousness 
elements of strength that would show them they can 
have productive and satisfying work outside academe. 
The theme of the conference could be summed up in 
one sentence: "We are great. . .We have skill. . .We 
will prevail!" Clearly the effort was to ease the pain of 
disengagement for those who had looked forward to an 
academic career and to focus their attention on the pos- 
itive facets of nonacademic employment. 

The emphasis was on the convertability of academic 
experience. I will paraphrase comments which were 
made on the relevance of academic studies to technical 
editing, job security, and research in government. 

Technical Editing Applies Academic Skill: 

Catherine Fisher, a technical editor for General Elec- 
tric, reported how her English training and her lack 
of technical expertise made her valuable to her work 
group. If she had known i -^-e about the technical 
facets of work her value as an editor would have been 
reduced since she would not know how laymen would 
react to technical v/riting. Her background was also 
useful in writing grant proposals that were clear 
enough to be understood by reviewers. Her training 
was also useful in educating staff to edit reports and 
letters on word processing equipment. 

Training Creates Unique Skills that Provide Job Secu- 
rity. 

Christopher E. Arthur, a 1976 Ph.D. from Cornell, 
now works as a Congressional aide. "1 could not be 
fired," he told the audience. "I am the only one in the 
office who can write!" 

Although Arthur's writing skills gives him job security 
once on the job, it was not the reason why he was 
hired. He secured his position on the basis of an av- 
ocational interest in politics — he li,;d worked in a cam- 
paign and was around at the right time to secure a 
staff positirin on Capital Hill. 

Training Relevant to Government Research. 
Thomas J. Hargrove, Senior Operations Officer at the 
U.S. Customs Service reminded tlie audience that 
they had more research experience than many in gov- 
ernment who now work in research. He encouraged 
them not to be modest about their research experi- 
ence. 

These comments may seem obvious to those with ex- 
perience in career counseling and placement. They are 
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not obviou.s to people who have assumed that they will 
work in an academic environment where career is de- 
fined by specialty, by where one teaches, and by one':; 
academic rank. The meeting was successful mi raisnig 
these and other issii ^s by balancing die homogeneity of 
the group (almost everyone was from English) with a 
mix of people from other ir^titutions. The audi^jnce was 
balanced almost equaHy between participants from the 
University of Maryland, from the Universities of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee (Knoxville), the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, the University of Kentucky, 
Duke University, and Catholic University. The mix of 
administrators and faculty, and the obvious impact of 
self-selection (people who were not interested did not 
come) provided the context for frank discussions. 

Voluntary Decisions to Leave Academe. The M or!' 
shop did its best to extinguish perceptions of failure 
among those who had tried for a tenured position and 
were unable to obtain one. The theme of the program 
shifted from discussions of how academics **made do" in 
nonacademic employment to three reports on voluntary 
moves from academe to show the audience that for some 
the shift to nonacademic employment was made from 
choice rather than from constraint. 

Careers in Public Affairs. These are positions for 
which there is keen competition. A person who moves 
into them requires adaptability, empathy, and the ca- 
pacity to work J^s a member of a team. Academic em- 
phasis on solo work can be a disadvantage since the 
Public Affairs staff members must write speeches which 
others give. To do this well one needs to understand the 
style of the employer and be able to write a speech which 
an employer will feel comfortable giving. 

Marvin Olasky was the speaker who works in Public 
Affairs for Du Pont. He has written for the editorial page 
of the Wall Street Journal since going with Du Pont and 
finds himself at ease in the corporate and academic 
worlds. His talk was interesting particularly as it showed 
how carefully he had planned a job search^ifter having 
left a regular faculty position at San Diego State Uni- 
versity to seek a career with greater challenge. Olask7 
completed his work for a Ph.D. in American Studies at 
the University of Michigan in 1976. He spent three 
months planning his career and deciding that he would 
seek work in a public affairs or public policy office of a 
company that had a good record on safety and social 
responsibility. 

Olasky gave us a short report on his work. Most of the 
time he worked on speeches that someone else would 
give. This meant that he would sit down with an exec- 
utive, learn how he thinks, and then write a speech that 
had substance yet was close enough to the person's style 
so it could be read natu' ^Hy. In Olasky 's w'ords this 
meant **. . .weaving a ta^.- u ,, knowing the cadences, 
not writing too many complex sentences. It is tough, 
draining, but intellectually stimulating. It requires col- 
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laboration. I do not fee^ bad if what I suggest is accepted 
or not. I am applying elements of my discipline to the 
future of the country. I have had a chance to have some 
of my work published.** This requires more than the 
mechanical application of craft or discipline. "They can 
get hundreds of people who can write in Public Affairs 
Departments, ft is 'dard to get people who can write and 
think." 

Careers in Constilting. Again the conference invited 
a speaker to **ahow and tell" who had made a voluntary 
decision to leave academe, to show that some peopio 
prefer a career outside of a college or university. Mary 
Lou Ference, who participated in the Harrison-May 
"Careers in Business" Program which will be described 
later in this chapter, wrote the report of her talk \ hich 
we are selectively reprinting. 

*. . ./ was completing graduate work in Vic- 
torian literature when I began job-hunting for 
non-academic positions. As a graduate assist- 
ant and instructor in a State university I had 
already taught composition and literature 
courses and had been involved in academic 
administration. One of my responsibilities was 
to design and supervise an internship program 
for undergraduate English majors. 

My involvement with students and employers 
in the intern program made me aware of other 
career options. My advisees were publishing 
articles in local papers^ writing a newoletter 
for Senators' offices, and directing communi- 
cations programs for social service agencies. 
While I felt that my teaching had been quite 
rewarding, I did not believe that the rewards 
of tenure v^ould compensate for the lack of chal- 
lenge I was beginning to feel. 

Later I interviewed with a consulting firm 
to whom I had sent a reswue addressed to a 
P.O, Box number, one of many blind ads I had 
answered always with hope. The company was 
looking for someone with an education/re- 
searchl administration background to serve as 
a research assistant for educational manage- 
ment projects, I accepted the position after 
turning down a couple others that were on cam- 
pus or that were strictly editing. The position 
involved management analysis, workshop de- 
sign, proposal writing and research. In addi- 
tion, I had the opportunity to work in other 
divisions of the firm and found myself writing 
market feasibility and strategy studies for 
street sweepers, amusement parks, recrea- 
tional aircraft — a far cry from The Ring and 
the Book , but the interviewing and research 
were familiar skills. 

The most difficult thing during this whole tran- 



sition frorr academia to business is the change 
of commitment that is like a divorce in the 
psychic turmoil it causes. For a while, mos*. 
graduate students will feel like eyre "Wan- 
dering between two worlds, one dead, the 
other powerless to be born," as Matthew Ar- 
nold noted. 

But you have to have the faith that there is 
notber world that can be as comfortable and 
perhaps even more exhilirating than the college 
campus." 

The preceding section of the report illustrates the dif- 
ficulty in making a career shift into management con- 
sulting. Ference told us why this shift was difficult: it 
meant working as a team member rather than working 
as an individual, and beginning to ask what the client 
requires rather than simply doing what one feels should 
be done. There was the need to pace one's work to meet 
deadlines which is less necessary in an academic situa- 
tion. When she balanced the losses and gains, there was 
a substantial net gain in ability to chart one's course in 
career and to reach a level of achievement which per- 
mitted her to have more control over work than would 
normally be the case as a teacher. 

Careers in Management. One of the most interesting 
and candid talks was made by John Kuhnle, Deputy 
Director of the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
John had taught for many years and lefl his full time 
position in academe primarily because he was interested 
in administration and saw little chance to get the ex- 
perience that he wanted in a reasonable period of time 
in academic life. Since we will talk later about efforts to 
impress employers with the ease with which Ph.D.'s can 
shifl to nonacademic employment, it is useful to em- 
phasize here the adaptations which are required. John 
describes these as follows: (I paraphrase.) 

Suddenly I found myself as a former profes- 
sional, working on my own in a university much 
as a doctor or lawyer would without the status 
that I was used to. I felt like a worker rather 
than a professor! Everyone else said they 
"worked for a boss" but me — to this day I do 
not say that I have a "boss." What was difficult 
was to lose one's sense of pride as a profes- 
sional. As an academic I would work as long 
as it took to get the work done. People would 
work their own hours. Everyone did not come 
in at the same time or leave together. I felt 
chained to the clock. 

When we move from an academic to a nonacademic 
work environment, we can "box ourselves in" without 
knowing it by reactions to these differences which are 
interpreted as personal arrogance that signals to others 
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that we come from a "better world." Our language may 
give us away by the very terms we use: "higher edu- 
cation" to separate ourselves from elementary and sec- 
ondary educators. The ego and self-confidence which 
goes with a productive resea»*ch career is important, if 
not essential, since people need to believe that what 
they publish has value, even if many disagree. But the 
brashness that creates "an audience" in a university turns 
people off in an organization where work recjuires in- 
terdependence. 

Kuhnle recognized the validity of academic culture for 
academic work. But as a manager, he is expected to work 
in an environment whe- c teaching is subordinate to ef- 
fectiveness and prof:is. The transition from an academic 
to a management role made him realize that he was too 
optimistic about people as a manager and too much the 
teacher at work. When employee performance was mar- 
ginal, he would hope that with time people would 
change. The teacher in him lod him to be idealistic and 
to look for improvement. But when it did not come the 
person was stuck in an inappropriate work assignment 
and so was the organization. Kuhnle was able to learn 
how to adapt his behavior to the requirements of a man- 
ager while not giving up his educational interests. He 
continues to teach in the evenings even though this 
makes it difficult to make late evening business meet- 
ings. He hopes in the future to combine his administra- 
tive experience outside academe with an appointment 
to an administrative position in a university which would 
capitalize on his avocational interests in teaching and his 
administrative experience. 

Kuhnle's voluntary decision to leave academe to get 
more administrative experience, with a possible return 
la^er as an administrator, is an unusual hfe plan. Faculty 
belief that administration requires a sympathetic under- 
standing of academic life includes the assumption that 
administrators should work throughout their lives in a 
college or university. This can be self-defeating for sev- 
eral reasons. (We will discuss some of them in the chap- 
ter on diversifying faculty and administrative culture.) 
If administrators never work outside academe they are 
isolated from colleagues who could provide them with 
a network that would keep them alert to new develop- 
ments and supply the contacts for alternative employ- 
ment should things not work out where they are. This 
would encourage them to take more rislcs and to manage 
with more integrity. In these days when it is jo difficult 
for a person to be appointed to an administrative position 
from outside an institution, due to equal opportunity 
pressures and to the desire by faculty to reserve admin- 
istrative positions for themselves, it is critical that admin- 
istration be seen as a generic profession providing op- 
tions for mobility and achievement outside colleges and 
universities. If administrators are to expand their hori- 
zons, one strategy is to offer short internships outside 
academe. Such a program has just been announced by 
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the American Council on Education providing a few ad- 
ministrators with a chance to come to Washington for 
a few monthi;. This could be the 1 ^ginning of a national 
eflbrt to make it possible for academic adn^inistrators to 
learn more about how other organizations work. 

A Minority Recponse. A conference that extends its 
net widely to invite graduate students to consider new 
approaches to nonacadeinic employment will not in- 
stantly convert students to the points of view just pre- 
sented. For some, anti-business beliefs reflect early life 
decisions which now appear to have been a mistake. It 
is difficult under these conditions to lOok candidly for 
opportunities outside academe and in business when one 
earlier had rejected these options. This was illustrated 
by a discussion which I had with one participant in the 
conference. He had committed himself early to an aca- 
demic career when there was a reasonable chance to get 
an academic job. He did well, received almost all A's, 
but now finds only part-time work in teaching available. 
He ekes out a marginal liviru and is now finding that 
the academic world in which he works is managed by 
"businessmen" more concerned about money than peo- 
ple. When I suggested that he had cont/cts for work 
with childhood friends whd have been successful in busi- 
ness, some making several hundred thousand dollars in 
their own businesses, he rejected the possibility out of 
hand! The hurt was too deep. These were people who 
had consciously decided as youth to make a lot of money 
and this is exactly what they had done! The psychic 
damage was increased when he found that an employer 
such as the Library of Congress, where hi.s research skills 
could obviously be used, would not consider his appli- 
cation. It was swamped with applications from Ph.D/s, 
while it was able to hire people with bachelor's degrees 
for entry positions at much less than it would have had 
to pay people with doctoral training! 

The fact that this person attended the weekend con- 
ference on "Nonacademic Employment" indicates his 
alertness and his willingness to search for work. He did 
follow through on some suggestions for work in education 
of which he was unaware. His problem came from his 
lack of breadth in work experience and his assumptions 
that he would sell out by working for industry. It is 
industry that has the job openings as government and 
education retrench. Yet the data in question 6 on Table 
1 which follows, from David Thompson's study of grad- 
uate students at the University of Michigan, shows that 
this sample, which should be as well-informed as any, 
gives the lowest priority to work in industry as opposed 
to work in government and education. This is under- 
standable yet self-defeating. If Ph.D.'s were not so set 
on working as specialists and could sense the challenge 
of working in small businesses, where the major growth 
will take place in the next decade, they could move mto 
family-type businesses where their skills and discipline 
would be put to work. It should be easier to make contact 
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Table 1 

David Thompsons University of Michigan Study of Graduate Students and N on- Academic Employment 
(Complete Study Available from the Office of Counseling Services) 



Question 

1. Nonacademic skills learned through graduate training 
other than course work: 



Yes 
51.2% 



2. Commitment to complete the doctorate: 



Very High High 
58.7% 25.9% 



3. Studeiit considers dropping out of graduate school: 

4. Thinks carefully about employment options: 

5. Commitment to Employment as a Faculty Member 

6. Employrtient preference on graduation: (Students ar 
sessed many options) 

University 

Four-Year College 

Community College 

Large Private Business 

Small Private Business 

Federal Government Agency 

State Government Agency 



Very Often Often 
7.2% 14.0% 



26.3% 



38.6% 



Very High High 
22.8% 23.4% 



Strongly 
Prefer Not 



Prefer 
Not 



No 
48.8% 



Somewhat Not at all 
Committed 
12.9% 2.4% 



Rarely 
40,7% 

27.0% 



Somewhat 
27.6% 



Prefer 



4.1 
4.6 
21.9 
30.8 
30.7 
12.3 
19.0 



9,0 
11.2 
38.6 
29.1 
35.1 
20.2 
32.5 



29,8 
44.1 
32.1 
30.3 
30.2 
52.9 
41.9 



Never 
37.7% 

7.6% 



Not at All 
25.7% 



Strongly 
Prefer 



56.9 
29.8 
7.3 
9.7 
3.9 
14.5 
6.4 



with small businesses, too, since they do not have large 
personnel offices that make judgements about who is or 
who is not capable of work. 

The Training Model. This extended report on the 
University of Maryland conference and related issues 
should give the reader an idea of the types of issues 
discussed at a conference sponsored by an academic 
profession. The Maryland conference proves that these 
issues can at least be raised in an economical fashion. 
The consultants were modestly paid ($50 plus travel). 
Participants came at their own expense. Matching em- 
ployed Ph.D.'s with young faculty and new Ph.D.'s is 
an efifective way of opening up basic issues, legitimating 
candid discussions, and beginning a network of alumni 
to help Ph.D.'s find work, A similar workshop has been 
planned at Emory University. Ten universities depart- 
ments will contribute $500 each to cover the costs of the 
meeting. Each will send five graduate students and a 
faculty member, perhaps someone who will not get ten- 
ure. The national office of the Association of Depart- 
ments of English will help where it can in coordination 
and in the supply of a list of possible "consultants" — 



Ph.D.'s working in nonacademic employment. Jaspar 
Neel reports that workshops such as this are planned for 
the coming year. Thus a self-supporting system is being 
created that can provide groups of departments with an 
economical training device. Already there has been pres- 
sure on the Big 10 universities to establish their own 
training programs. Thus English has initiated a training 
model that is effective, economical, and builds on the 
capacity of a quasi-disciplinary organization, the Asso- 
ciation of Departments of English, to coordinate and 
sustain effort. 

Networking in Other 
Professions 

There is no reason why the matching of alumni and 
Ph.D.'s needs to be on expensive matter. It does require 
someone to initiate and coordinate action. The newslet- 
ter of an academic disciphne is a natural medium to carry 
information that encourages networking. Anthropology 
has shown the way by publishing a series of biographies 
of anthropologists working outside academe. 
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These biographies permit Ph.D.'s in nonacadeniic em- 
ployment to tell their stories and to seed the idea of 
broadening graduate ediication. The biographies stress 
the importance of taking quantitative courses as part of 
one's graduate training. They also help legitimize the 
search for nonacademic employment and broaden the 
conception of Ph.D.'s of types of appropriate nonaca- 
demic employment. The message is that experience and 
skill couLts: but that people should not restrict them- 
selves to jobs where the employer is looking for an an- 
thropologist. (Louis Cimino is responsible for this writ- 
ing.) 

Eventually departments must take some responsibility 
for placement. To do this an active Advisory Committee 
is useful if it lets the department know what the expe- 
rience of graduates has been and if it takes responsibility 
for counseling and helping to place students. A short 
statement on the functions of Advisory Committees has 
been published by the National Coordinating Commit- 
tee for the Promotion of History: "The History Advisory 
Council.*' Anyone planning to establish an Advisory 
Council would be well advised to order and study this 
pamphlet. It takes thought to understand the proper 



balance between people with influence, people who will 
vA'ork, and people with ideas. Since the career education 
movement has faced this problem of '"reating effective 
advisory councils for many yean>, the reader may want 
to review a brief statement by Kenneth Hovt on this 
subject. (Hoyt, 1978, pp. 14-30.) 

Once an Advisory Council has been established, the 
ground has been laid for informal initial meetings be- 
tween graduate students, nev.^ Ph.D.'s, and people who 
can help job seekers think about work and find work. 
History has pioneered again in this work. It has been 
able to get local people to initiate brief meetings on a 
collaborative basis (inviting representatives from several 
universities). I visited with Lawrence Bruser, a Colum- 
bia Ph.D., who organized such a short conference for 
Ph.D.'s in the New York City area in March 1979. The 
topics and the response of Ph.D.'s who served as panel- 
ists with placement counselors are included in the report 
which follows the agenda. These meetings are not pan- 
aceas. They open up discussions and need to be followed 
by complementary skill-training and job-search activities 
for graduate students and Ph.D.'s. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Careers In Business Workshops 

For History Graduate Students and Ph. D's 

The American Historical Association with the cooperation of New York metropolitan universities is presenting two 
workshops for students and graduates in History. The intent of these workshops is to provide information and skills 
CO be used m the job hunt tor nonacademic careers. 

The first workshop will present a panel discussion by historians who have made the transition and are pursuing 
successful careers outside the college classroom. ■aumg 

Session 1. March 5. 1979 6-9pm at Room 207, Graduate School, CUNY. 33 West 42nd St. 

a" Columbt7 ' ^"^P'^y^^ ^^i" diiicuss their experiences-Chairperson, Larry Bruser (Ph. 

Major topics of discussion will include: 

—Briefly describe your job (kind of company, your duties, etc.). 
— How do you feel about having left academic life? 
— Why did you choose a career in business? 

—What difficulties did you encounter in making the transition from academia to business? 
—What are the most important skills, knowledge, personal qualities required for your job? 

-What aspects of your graduate history training, if any, are relevant to your job (research and analysis skills 

historical perspective, etc.)? 
— What are the major satisfactions of your job? 
— What salary can be expected? 
— What are the major frustrations? 

—What advice do you have for historians planning to explore careers in business"? 
16 
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The second workshop will concentrate on the sIuUs needed to find and obtain nonacademic jobs. Placement 
OflRcers will present materials and methods necessary to achieve these job hunting skills. 

Session 2. March 12, 1979 6-9pm at Room 207, Graduate School, CUNY, 33 West 42nd St. 

Techniques of job seeking by placement counselc rs. 
Chairperson, Larry Bruser (Ph.D., Columbia) 

Major topics of discussion will include: 

— Defining your job objective 

— Defining and analyzing your skills 

— Preparing a nonacademic resume 

— ^Job-hunting techniques: direct (answering ads) vs. indirect (seeing personal contacts for advice and information) 

— Interview techniques 

— Importance of attitude and self-confidence. 



Highlights of Session #1 

Experiences of Ph. D*s Now Employed in Business 

A. Job descriptions of participants in panel, 

1. Chaii'man prepares monthly "intelligence" report on American political, social and economic trends for Mitsui 
based on research and direct interviews. 

2. Women with degree in Soviet history works for "Business International" — consulting firm for multinational 
corporations. Job entails research, writing, traveHng, selHng. Prepares studies, for example, on how corporations 
can contribute to improving social conditions overseas in fields of health, housing, etc. 

3. I.B.M. data processing executive; studies client/company problems for I.B.M.; studies b'^w to improve equip- 
ment companies already owned. Crosses all levels of management Hnes. 

4. Employee of small fiill-service advertising and public relations agency directed toward Japanese corporate 
clients. Advises in employee relations, trade fairs, and prepares house organ audio-visual materials, etc. 

5. Operations manager for Auto-Europe, competitor of Avis and Hertz. Trains personnel; supervises three offices. 

B. How do you feel about having left academic life? 

All panelists are happy. Would not return to academia if ofiered jobs. Enjoy office interaction. Find poHtical side 
of business world "cleaner" than in academia. Miss long summer vacations. Do not find 9:00-5:00 d?ys a grind. 
Enjoy having more responsibiHty, influence and respect than in academia. #5 used intellectual capacities to fuller 
extent in business. 

C. Why did you choose a career in business? 

Most, made a virtue of necessity: #2 did not reHsh the idea of one-year positions all over thr country, #3 frightened 
by oversupply of Ph.D. 's, sought "depression-proof and growing field." Others failed to get tenure or academic jobs. 

D. What difficulties did you encounter in making the transition from academia to business? 

Lack of background in economics, accounting and finance bothered several. Some corporations do send employees 
back to school to take crash courses in order to fill in gaps. More tima pressure business with less opportunity 
for dawdling. More emphasis on short-term mastery of subjects, i^l not used to predicting future . #4 not used to 
ux)rking closely with others. Several panelists suggested a History Ph. D. plus an M.B.A. would be invaluable asset 
to person in early 20's. 
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E. What aspects of your graduate training, if any, are relevant to your job? 

All panelists used doctoral training in their work: research skills, writing, speaking to groups, quick study, witing 
reading, analysis, report preparation, etc. Teaching training stressed by #3 and language training by #4 Most skills 
are transferable. 

F. What are your major job satisfactions? your major job frustrations? 

Positive aspects are: lack of routine, opportunity to use skills, good salaries, sense of responsibility authority 
satisfaction in seeing tangible results quickly. Several panelists found business people more helpfiil and courteous 
than academics. #3 feels he has more control over his own destiny and far greater impact than he would have had 
in a college or university. All expressed sense of fulfillment in business and are enjoying jobs "in the real world " 
Negative aspects are: time pressure, short vacations. #5 complained his bosses were not as intelligent as he is. 

G. What salary can be expected? 

For publi affairs jobs, the starting salary is $18,000. Often an applicant with a Ph.D. and a nonacademic resume 
can start at from $20,000 to $25,000. In addition there are stock options, savings programs, fringe benefits, generous 
expense and travel accounts. In large companies, starting salaries exceed that of assistant professor and equivalent 
of a Hill professor s salary is often achieved after a few years. 

H. What advice do you have for historians planning to explore careers in business? 

Drop negative attitudes and beliefs about business and nonacademic careers. Recognize that academic research is 
limiting, solitary and confining and that academia is sheltered. Learn about successful transitions from those who 
have made them. Use your imagination. Many exciting jobs exist for trained historians. First step toward success- 
I know I can." You can combine job with historical writing and research, #3 has managed to publish articles and 
books while working f\ill-time for I.B.M.. All it requires is organization and efficiency. Sell your- maturity Explain 
your transition and be convincing. This is a favorable time for women to find excellent high paying, nonacademic 
jobs. The doctorate shovys commitment and self-discipline and great organization ability. Ask yourself: "What do I 
want to do witii my life?" and proceed. 

Bmser believes that the key to the initiation of these types of programs is not money. There is a need for alumni 
w.th Ph.D. s to be linked on a sustaining basis with graduate students. Eventually a person like Bruser could teach 
as an adjunct faculty member perhaps in a course on the work of the historian outside academe. 



Is There Life 
After Death? 

The key question for people who have invested a dec- 
ade or more of their lives in preparation for the doctorate 
is whether basic skills are convertible. In short, what 
will be the basic gains and losses of moving from aca- 
deme? We have discussed this matter earlier. Our pur- 
pose here is to review data on the careers of Humanities 
Ph.D.'s which illustrate their poverty of experience, 
making it difficult for them to understand what life is 
like outside academe, and to selectively report research 
that indicates that job satisfaction and academic research 
productivity is likely to be higher outside academe for 
the average faculty member than it will be as a teacher. 

The data on the undergraduate majors of Humanities 
Ph.D. s follows on two separate pages. The first chart 
shows by reading horizontally on the line labelled H the 
proportion of people in a B.A. field who remain in this 
field or change it in graduate school. The data labelled 
V shows the proportion of graduate students by Ph.D. 
field who majored in different B.A. subjects or fields. 
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Even though work in the humav/ities does not require 
the sequential study that it does in the sciences, a sub- 
stantial proportion of Humanities Ph.D.'s have majored 
in a humanities bachelor's degree field (79.4%). Table 
2 which follows shows how much inbreeding there has 
been in the Humanities. Table 3 shows the same rela- 
tionships diagramatically. If one looks at the top row of 
Table 3 you can see th^.t humanists have specialized as 
much as have those in the physical sciences and engi- 
neering. This pattern of specialization may be self-sup- 
porting. If one takes a B.A. in a humanistic discipline 
and finds that employment is difficult after graduating, 
one may go back to school to remain in a domain that 
one knows well and that gives one a chance to live and 
work in an intellectual environment. It is not surprising 
then that David Thompson's study of Michigan graduate 
students* perception of their opportunity to utilize their 
current training in nonacademic employment indicated 
that 33% of the students said the chances were fair, 17% 
said the chances were poor, and 4% said the chances 
were non-existent. If graduate students have not been 
working outside academe, how would i:hey know what 
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Table 3 

Baccalaureate Source Field as Percent of Each Ph.D. Field Total 
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types of skills are required at work and how could they 
become in a position to see how their generic compe- 
tencies might be used in nonacademic employment? 

Thus one part of an educational program for graduate 
students includes a review of the research on the ex- 
perience of Ph.D. 's in nonacademic employment. If stu- 
dents and faculty understand this literature they can 
speak with more authority about the possibility of con- 
verting academic skill to nonacademic employment. We 
will examine this literature in the pages which follow. 

Nonacademic Sociologists Do More Research and 
Have High Levels of Job Satisfaction. A study on "So- 
ciologists in Nonacademic Employment" was completed 
by Sharon Panian aiid Melvin Defleur for the American 
Sociological Associatiim. Over 100 sociologists in non- 
academic employment, who belonged to a professional 
sociological society, were asked about conditions of 
work, job satisfaction, professional participation, com- 
mitment and identification with the profession, their 
publications, and graduate training. The results contra- 
dict the assumption of academic sociologists that non- 
academic employment provides little challenge. The au- 
thors summarize their conclusions: (Panian and Defleur, 
p. 33) 

. .Ph. D.*s in nonacademic employment feel 
that they are doingsocially significant work for 
important public and private groups. . . . This 
work is applied research or administrative ac- 
tivities that coordinate the work of others. They 
find it complex J challenging and interesting. 
Clearly these sociologists were well paid . . . 
they evaluated their jobs and the settings in 
whichthey work in favorable terms. . . .Many 
had chosen this career line after work in aca- 
demic life and had decided that their nonaca- 
demic positions had greater advantages for 
them. They had satisfactory options for pro- 
motion; they perceived their supervisors and 
fellow workers in favorable terms; they felt 
adequately provided for in terms of retirement 
and other fringe benefits; and they enjoyed op- 
portunities to travel. While they lacked the 
scheduling freedom and vacation time of aca- 
demic sociologists, these were not seen as major 
sources of discontent. In terms of professional 
activities, these sociologists were relatively ac- 
tive . Most had published, presented papers at 
professional meetings, and attended sociologi- 
cal conventions with some frequency . In these 
respects they were generally more active than 
the majority of their fellow professionals who 
work in teaching positions. The emerging pic- 
ture is one showing both a high level of profes- 
sional accomplishment and job satisfaction. 
Such an overview appears to have relatively 
Utile relationship to the myths about nonaca- 



demic employment that one sometimes encoun- 
tered.** 

Leaving an academic employer does not necessarily re- 
quire giving up the fruits of graduate training. 

Louis Solmon makes these points in a recent summary 
from his research on the careers and skills of doctoral 
students in the Humanities: (Solmon, 1979) 

. .One of the fundamental factors in deter- 
mining whether or not a nonacademic job is a 
good one for a doctorate-holder is relatedness 
of job to doctoral training. Yet relatedness is 
a concept confounded by several others. For 
example, research and writing jobs are usually 
considered to be related, even if other jobs are 
more satisfying. Also, if graduate training pro- 
vides skills and knowledge useful on the job, 
the job is considered related even if it does not 
utilize course content. Hence, both students 
and their faculty should be more concerned 
that students acquire competencies useful for 
many types of work (which they do) and make 
certain that the utility of these skills are made 
known to potential nonacademic employers 
(which is rarely done). The holder of a Ph.D. 
in English literature may be unlikely to utilize 
his or her knowledge of the plots of plays any- 
where except in the classroom. But surely re- 
search, writing, critical thinking, analytical 
and other skills are transferable. This obvious 
point is often ignored." 

Solmon's research supports our earlier summary of re- 
search on job satisfaction. Working as faculty does not 
mean that academic skill will be fully used. Over 90 
percent of a sample of sociologists in colleges and uni- 
versities said that their teaching is related to their grad- 
uate training. But when asked whether their professional 
skill is folly utiHzed only about 33 percent said yes! (Sol- 
mon, 1979.) 

Clarity requires that we separate the institutional en- 
vironment from the work itself. Research shows that 
satisfaction can be as high or higher outside academe 
than in it. The research of Ivar Berg and Associates (Berg 
et al. , 1978, p. 109), in which a group spent several years 
studying these questions, led to the conclusion that 
overall job satisfaction is largely determined by the link 
between skill, its utilization, job challenge and job re- 
wards. This means that if Ph.D.'s have the basic skills 
that are required for nonacademic work, even if those 
skills are not labelled as academic, if the skill is used on 
the job, if it provides challenge and if there is a reward 
when work is well-done, job satisfaction should be as 
high outside as within higher education. 

Summary. The studies reported here clearly show 
that simply working in a college or university as a faculty 
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member is no guarantee that the skill of a faculty member 
will be used or that research will be conducted. In fact, 
for sociology and for the humanities, there was greater 
average research outside academe than in it. The reason 
for taking time to report these findings is that they pro- 
vide a baseline for rational assessment of appropriate 
placements for Ph.D. s. The object should be to mate' 
person and skill rather than to ask whether the teaching 
or research will be conducted in an educational insti- 
tution, a business, or in government. 

We have emphasized the concern of doctoral candi- 
dates and new faculty for work that permits continuity 
and the maintenance of scholarly interests. Employers 
are willing to permit some of these where there is a 



realization on the part of the prospective employee that 
the organization's needs must come first! Since an or- 
ganization has to meet client and market pressures which 
colleges and universities have not had to meet in the 
past, it is understandable that they have hesitated to hire 
Ph.D.'s if the assumption is that the Ph.D. will insist on 
doing basic research whether or not this will serve or- 
ganizational needs. 

To understand steps taken to educate employers so 
that they will be willing to at least consider Ph.D. s for 
nonacademic employment, we now shift from a review 
of attempts to educate Ph.D.'s to a review of efforts to 
educate employers. 



Educating Employers 



Creating a 
National Coalition 

The effective use of talent is a national problem. It 
requires attention at the national level. In the 1960's, 
Allan Cartter s research predicted the surplus of Ph.D. s 
in the 1970's. This surplus has had its most devastating 
impact on the Humanities, though the impact has been 
severe in most disciplines. In a sense, the humanities 
represent elite values. Thus it is no surprise that their 
primary advocates have been foundations: institutions 
that take the long-term view and are concerned about 
cultural continuity. The two foundations that have done 
the most to initiate thinking on these matters have been 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Danforth Founda- 
tion. Rockefeller, under the leadership of D. Lydia 
Bronte, called two informal conferences in 1974 to ap- 
praise the problem and to encourage planning and ac- 
tion. The Danforth Foundation funded a small confer- 
ence in June of 1979 to get the academic professions 
thinking about the need for an expansion of their scope 
to include Ph.D/s not working in academe. Thus the 
seeds for a national coalition with employers (building 
on the work initiated by Bronte at Rockefeller) and an 
expansion of the constituencies of the academic profes- 
sions (profiting from the support given by the Danforth 
Foundat on) have been planted. As this monograph is 
written the situation is still fluid. We do not know yet 
what will emerge. The sections that follow may be help- 
fol in suggesting ideas for action and in providing guide- 
hnes for effective implementation of new policies. 

Getting the Facts 

Before programs to prepare Ph.D.'s for work in in- 
dustry could be launched, information on the previous 
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experience of Ph.D.'s at work was needed. This infor- 
mation was secured through a series of studies. (Solmon, 
1979; May and Harrison, 1978). Questionnaires were 
sent to 5,000 humanities graduate students in 40 grad- 
uate .schools in English, History, Philosophy, Spanish, 
aisd French. Another study was made of former Ph.D.'s — 
4,000 men and women who received humanities doc- 
torates over the past 25 years. The facts secured in these 
studies showed that Ph.D.'s outside aoademe in the 
Humanities had a successful job record. They were pro- 
moted faster than others once they proved themselves 
after a few years at entry levels. They were performance 
oriented and had highly developed analytic skills. They 
were known to finish their work. Yet the reputation that 
Ph.D.'s had with Personnel Directors was just the op- 
posite. (Lierheimer, 1976). These people felt that the 
last person in the world that they wanted to hire was a 
Ph.D. Our earlier discussion emphasized the need to 
educate Ph.D.'s not to turn up their noses at nonaca- 
demic employment. The facts secured from studies of 
employers showed that a comparable program was nec- 
essary to make employers willing to consider hiring 
Ph.D.'s. But to do this it was necessary to establish a 
screening device that would promise employers that 
people who were hired would be good! The program 
that was sold to the National Endowment of the Hu- 
manities by Dorothy G. Harrison and Ernest R. May 
promised to do just that! 

The New York 
University Careers 
in Business Program 

Harrison and May secured a grant of $360,000 for a 
two-year program to recruit, train, and place Ph.D.'s in 
Business from the National Endowment for the Human- 
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ities. Fifty students were to be recruited and placed in 
1978, 50 in } 979. The initial grant was for $360,000— 
$200,000 as iui outright grant and $160,000 through a 
matching program. Industry, the New York State Board 
of Regents and the Rockefeller Foundation contributed 
$80,000. The National Endowment for the Humanities 
matched this contribution. The Endowment made it 
clear that it would not get into the business of retraining 
Ph.D.'s for nonacademic employment. This was to be 
a one time grant that would have to become self-sus- 
taining in the future. 

Program Plan. The idea was to conduct a national 
competition for talent to recruit, select, and then educate 
50 Ph.D.'s or A.B.D.'s each year for two years at the 
New York University School of Business. The prelimi- 
nary agenda for the 1979 sessions appears on the pages 
which follow. Financial assistance was provided to cover 
living costs and books. 

The idea was explained by Harrison and May through 
advertisements and through visits to campuses. May told 
me that there was opposition to the plan on some cam- 
puses. On one campus he met students who told him 
that their faculty advisor had warned them not to attend 
the orientation session on the "Careers in Business" Pro- 
gram. It was perceived by some as a Trojan horse that 
would destroy the humanities. (Similar opposition was 
expressed by some faculty in attacking a comparable 
program that was established at the University of Texas 
in the summer of 1979.) Nevertheless, 120 candidates 
applied for admission to the first class. Of these 50 were 
selected after coming to New York City for interviews 
with teams of appraisers consisting of a faculty member 
and a business person. In 1979, the second year of the 
program, the number of applicants rose 400 percent. 
The quality increased, too. The staff felt that they could 
have filled their quota of 50 many times over with ex- 
ceptionally well qualified candidates. 

Assessing Finalists. 1 spent a day in New York City 
observing an assessment team interview prospective 
participants in the "Careers in Business'' Program of 
New York University. This experience gave me a feeling 
for the program as a social movement combining altruism 
with pragmatism. The sponsors wanted to see Human- 
ities Ph.D.'s working in industry. Yet they wanted to 
pick people who would be successful — in a sense, peopk- 
who need the program more for legitimating entry than 
for giving them the training they need for success. Like 
any other training program, the search was for those who 
have so much going for them ^bat they are likely to 
succeed without the program. 

The group met early in the morning for a briefing by 
Harrison and Richard Freedman, a Professor of Man- 
agement, who has worked as an instructor and now is 
responsible for the evaluation of the program. Freedman 
designed a guide for interviewing. The guide, designed 
to focus the interview, raised questions about the mo- 



tivation to change careers, the motivation to go into busi- 
ness (rather than some other type of work), and the 
motivation of the candidate for mana^;ement vs. a tech- 
nical or staff position. The assessors were asked to give 
preference to those who were plannirg a career in man- 
agement over those who were seeking a position in tech- 
nical or staff work. Freedman also asked appraisers to 
look for evidence of an applicant's management potential 
and the likelihood that the person would learn from the 
program. Teams were asked to independently rate ap- 
plicants on these matters and then give a single overall 
estimate of their eligibility for the program. In the group 
that I observed there usually was substantial consensus 
on these ratings. The member of the assessment team 
who came from business was able to predict the type of 
career that a finalist would probably opl for. Predictions 
were made also as to the likely starting salary. 

The assessment team which I observed worked on a 
high professional level yet maintained a cordial and sup- 
portive relationship with finalists. It tried to be sure that 
finalists had complete information on the program. In 
some cases it supplied career information and guidance. 
One finalist asked the team about the value of an M.B.A. 
Another discussed with the team the value of foreign 
language training. One finalist admitted a problem at 
work in the past. This was not held against this person 
but seemed to give him more creditibility since he was 
conscious of behavior in the past that had been non- 
productive and was now working to correct it. 

The assessment team which I observed interviewed 
candidates with many talents. One person, in particular, 
stands out as the type that was sought for the program. 
She had been accepted for the "Careers in Business" 
Program in 1978 but had turned it down for a tenured 
track teaching position. She returned to her campus and 
worked for a year and found that the work provided 
insufiicient challenge. She then re-applied the next year 
to the "Careers in Business Program" after having 
worked out her aspirations for an academic career and 
having decided that such a career would not have suf- 
ficient challenge. Thus the move to industry was not 
caused by the need to leave academe but by a conscious 
decision to do so. Her interview epitomized personal 
qualities that were sought. She had a precise long-term 
goal: to improve the marketing of a large company which 
she felt was inadequate. She was confident, at ease in 
making decisions, and wanted to live well. A combina- 
tion of self-esteem, agressiveness and foresightedness, 
plus a familiarity with how business worked, made this 
person an ideal candidate. 

The assessment team had an image of the ideal can- 
didate and their interviewing was designed to discover 
whether an applicant had the qualities that they wanted. 
These seemed to include personal contact and identifi- 
cation with people who have had an active business ca- 
reer. The team wanted to screen out those who were 
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Week 
1 

(6/18-22) 



2 

(6/25-29) 



3 

(7/2-6) 



4 

(7/9-13) 



5 

(7/16-20) 



6 

(7/23-27) 



7 

(7/30-8/2) 



Careers in Business Program (1979) 
(Preliminary) 

Three class sessions will be held each day as follows: 

1) 9:15-10:45 

2) 11:00-12:30 

3) 2:00- 3:30 



Subject 

Macroeconomics 
Microeconomics 
Accounting — Financial 
Career Orientation and Other 
Total 

Accounting — M anagerial 
Finance — Financial Analysis 
Statistics 

Career Orientation and Other 
Total 

Finance — Financial Analysis 
— Capital Budgeting 
Statistics 
Marketing 

Career Orientation and Other 
Total 

Finance — Capital Budgeting 

— Portfolio Management 
Statistics 
Marketing 
Corporate Strategy 
Corporate Strategy 
Integrating Cases 

Special Topics, e.g., Int'l Business 
Social and Legal Environment 
Perspectives and Careers 
Total 

Integrating Cases 

Special Topics 
Job Interviews 

Total 
Job Interviews 



Sessions 
3 
2 
8 
2 
15 
4 
3 
5 
3 

15 
i 
1 
4 
2 
4 

12 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 



25 
6 

3 

2 days 

15 
5 days 



Faculty 

Hitter 
Ritter 
Howell 

Freedman, Siegel 
Howell 

Maldonado-Bear 
Kumow 

Freedman, Siegel 

Maldonado-Bear 

Kumow 

Rosenberg 

Freedman 

Maldonado-Bear 

Kuraow 
Rosenberg 
Dutton 
Dutton 

Dutton, Howell, 

Rosenberg 
Walter 

Lindsey, Wiesen 
Lamb 

Dutton, Howell, 
Rosenberg 



An hour and a half lunch hour will enable us to invite business executives to address the group. 
Tutoring Services will be provided by graduate students and, where possible, by volunteers from accounting 
and other organizations. 

A self-test in mathematics will be sent to all students to assure a minimum level of competence in mathematics. 
All candidates will be required to complete a programmed text covering basic accounting concepts before classes 
start. 



Of the 81 sessions 14 are devoted to career orientation, 15 use the case method, 12 deal with accounting and 10 deal 
with statistics. 
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anti-business. They were seeking applicants with a pre- 
cise goal with a plan that would progressively put this 
goal into action. This made them skeptical of applicants 
who wanted to work in Public Affairs or policy who had 
little understanding of what is required for success in 
these fields. The assessment team was looking both for 
evidence of technical competence and for style. It was 
not simply what people said but how they handled con- 
flict. There was a search for a "maturity" factor. The 
team watched people's reactions to questions to see 
where they would press and where they would give. The 
aim was to learn how people reacted to conflict and 
whether they had a sense of what was worth pushing 
and where pushing would simply be counter-productive. 

What Have We Learned? The program has shown 
that carefully selected Ph. D.'s are employable in major 
organizations after a short training period. Of the 50 
students included in the 1978 program, 5 have returned 
to academic life, 30 are working in industry and 15 are 
either completing their Ph.D.'s or are negotiating to 
work in industry or government. (This information was 
provided by Sheila Murdick of the Program Staff.) In 
1979 about 50 companies are expected to send repre- 
sentatives to interview program graduates for jobs. This 
is double the number that came in 1978. Ernest May 
reports that the companies that appear most interested 
in program graduates are not those that traditionally 
hired Ph.D.'s. Instead he notes that the companies that 
are most interested in graduates are those that have 
usually hired engineers but are now faced with problems 
of goverament regulations dealing with energy and en- 
vironmental issues. Hopefully, the Ph.D.,'s coming from 



the program will help diversify management skill and 
values. 

The longitudinal study which Richard P^reedman is 
conducting of the experience of graduates in host orga- 
nizations should tell us in a year or so whether Ph.D.'s 
actually had the desired impact on organizations. It will 
also help us to learn whether the network that the pro- 
gram hoped to create by placing Humanities Ph.D.'s in 
organizations has actually been established. We will want 
to know whether those placed by the program actually 
felt a responsibility to help place others. Freedman's 
study should go beyond a report on the careers of grad- 
uates and their employers. It would he useful to know 
more about the backgrounds of those who have contrib- 
uted time to the program — in promoting it, in supporting 
it financially, and in helping with assessment. Are these 
individuals who feel isolated in industry with Ph.D.'s 
and seek a larger network to diversify their colleagues 
and to enhance their strength by increasing the numbers 
of Ph.D.'s in their organizations? Has the program cre- 
ated a network of collaborators who will continue to work 
together when it ends? If this is so, we have the frame- 
work for institutional programs if other program sponsors 
can be found. 

Conclusion, We have shown that it is possible to 
create networks of employers and academics to identify 
talent and to prepare able Ph. D.'s to work in responsible 
positions outside academe. The coalitions which have 
been created with or without Federal support indicate 
that it is possible to create a viable liaison between place- 
ment, business faculty, and academic faculty. Tlie next 
step should be action at the institutional level. It is to 
this question that we now turn. 



Convincing Universities to Act 



By this time the reader is familiar with the effective 
and low cost activities in English and History to help 
Ph.D.'s disengage psychologically from academe and 
begin to establish networks within the academic profes- 
sions. The Harrison-May program suggests the neec for 
complementary programs within institutions that build 
on the expertise of the Business Faculty and their Place- 
ment Offices. Our purpose in this .section is to examine 
several practical steps which universities have taken or 
could take to improve the employability prospects of 
their Ph.D.'s. 

Institutional 
^'Careers in 
Business' Programs 

Programs to use the Business School faculty to recruit, 
educate, and later place Ph.D.'s are in the planning 



stages at Harvard, Michigan, and the University of Vir- 
ginia. The implementation of programs has been slow 
even though the basic idea is simple and the cost mod- 
erate. The success of the program at the University of 
Texas at Austin in the summer of 1979, even though it 
was announced late, helps us understand what are the 
conditions for success and, in retrospect, why other pro- 
grams have been slow to evolve. One would think that 
given the pressures to place Ph.D.'s that programs would 
have sprung up long ago. Need alone is an insuflficirnt 
prod to action if those with special interests (graduate 
students and Ph.D/s) have little power. The business 
schools, whjch are sympathetic, are busy with their own 
activities. They can place graduates and are overloaded 
with their own activities. Several months ago a consor- 
tium of business schools was asked by its central office 
if Business Schools would consider organizing a "Careers 
in Business Program." Not one was interested! 
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One reason that programs have been ^o slow to emerge 
is the difficulty of getting action from the Graduate Dean 
who is beholden to academic departments, yet usually 
has .no power *and almost no discretionary budget. The 
work of the graduate school may focus on routine: the 
filing of applications, the handling of dissertations, and 
the resolution of conflicts between departments. Atten- 
tion is draviTi to the need to prepare reports: for equal 
opportunity boards and for accreditation and program 
review. The graduate dean is as much the prisoner of 
his constituencicb as it leader. Without power, formal 
influence, with a modest discretionary budget (if any), 
the dean may have little authority or power to use for 
change. If a program becomes too visible to assist 
Ph.D. s, the dean becomes subject to attack from the 
Provost especially if the legislature gets wind of the pos- 
sibility that the university is educating too many Ph. D.'s. 

Sources of Strength for the Texas Program, As this 
manuscript is written, plans for these programs are 
underway at the Universities of Harvard, Michigan, and 
Virginia. To provide perspective on what it takes to run 
a successful program we will report on the Summer, 
1979, "Careers in Business" Program which was estab- 
lished at the University of Texas at Austin through the 
efiForts of Irwin C. Lieb, the University's Vice-President 
in charge of Academic and Professional Programs. 

Note that Lieb is responsible for the management of 
the university's academic and professional programs. 
This makes it easier to make policy that integrate aca- 
demic snd professional programs. It provides a mandate 
to improve both systems and to take into account their 
interdependence. It provides political leverage so that 
in the give and take (rf university politics, exchanges can 
occur which will serve tb^ general interest of the uni- 
versity rather than the h.ierest of the professions or the 
academic disciplines. Lieb has a history of concern for 
the development of graduate education at Texas. He 
conducts a yearly study of the jobs which Ph. D.'s have 
obtained on graduation. The "Careers in Business" Pro- 
gram which was established in the summer of 1979 at 
the University of Texas represents one phase of a pro- 
gram to maintain and develop graduate studies in the 
academic disciplines (Lieb has a Ph.D. in Philosophy). 

The Politics of Change. Lieb's position as Vice-Pres- 
ident of Academic and Professional Studies permitted 
him to act, to take responsibility for the program if it 



failed, and to organize affairs so that others would get 
the credit if i^ was successful. When he approached the 
Business School he volunteered to raise the funds for 
the program himself. He did this (raising $52,000). He 
also recognized the need to cover the extra costs involved 
in program coordination. The basic work of coordination 
was given to the Extension Division of the Business 
School. The bottom line would be placement. The 
budget for the program took into account the need to 
pay Placement for its work during the summer in lining 
up interviews for graduates of the program. The success 
of the program would depend on the enthusiasm that it 
received from the Business School's Placement Office. 
In all of this Lieb did not move peremptorily. The im- 
plementation of the program was delayed by at least one 
year by faculty resistance. One faculty member accused 
him of . .selling ouv iot money!" The program was 
carried out by William H. Cunningham, the Associate 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business, an official who 
recognized the importance of the program and contrib- 
uted to its success. The net impact of these steps was 
to design a program that took into account the experience 
and wisdom of the Business, Extension, and Placement 
faculties. To do these things behind the scenes took the 
right "structure" or formal position, but much more — ^a 
willingness to work, to take risks, ana to give others 
credit for tlieir work! 

The Texas Program. The mechanics of the plan par- 
allel those of the Harrison-May program at New York 
University. Seventy-two students applied, 43 were in- 
terviewed and 22 were invited to participate. Half of the 
students were women. First priority went to those in 
the last phase of their work for the Ph. D. Second priority 
went to recent Ph.D/s. The program was managed by 
the Extension Division of the Business School, it was 
noncredit, and it was restricted to students living in 
Austin, Texas. Each student received a $1200 live-in 
grant for the 12 week program. This program was of such 
obvious value to prospective students that several de- 
clined the stipend after they were accepted into the 
program. One person said that he had invested in the 
stock market and was able through these investments to 
earn enough money so he could cover his expenses on 
his own. (Evidence of business-skill?) The program an- 
nouncement appears on the next page. It describes the 
curriculum and the plan for the program. 
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University of Texas 
''Careers In Business'' 
sponsored by 
Graduate School 
and 

Graduate School of Business 



The Careers in Buisness program is designed to prepare 
advanced graduate students in the Hberal arts to consider 
the prospect of making their careers in business. Stu- 
dents in the program will be introduced to business in 
three ways: 

1. A set of five Graduate Business School courses will 
give a comprehensive view of the areas of business 
and its environment; 

2. Informal lectures and visits by business executives 
who will describe corporate life and business careers, 
and; 

3. Access through the Business School Placement Office 
to companies interested in hiring liberal arts graduate 
students. 

Length of Program 

The program will last the entire twelve (12) weeks of the 
normal Summer schedule. 

Courses 

Special sections of the following courses will be formed 
which will take into account the background of the stu- 
dents. The courses are: 

BA 282S. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIONS— 
. Analysis of individual behavior in organizations and 
of orgaiiizations as complex socio-technical systems; 
emphasis on variables relevant to organizational de- 
sign in management. 

BA 381T. DISTRIBUTION DYNAMICS AND LO- 
GISTICS — Key elements of marketing and distribu- 
tion activities, and their impact on orga;? nations and 
society. Topics include market analysis, demand stim- 
ulation, and physical distribution. 

BA 382T. PLANNING AND CONTROl^Concep- 
tual and operational relationship of planning and con- 
trol with management and accounting information sys- 
tems. Topics include data collection and analysis for 
short and long rango organizational decisions. 

BA 383T, MACROENVIRONMENTAL ANALY- 
SIS The macroeconomic environment in which the 
' business firm must operate; the determination of na- 
tional income, the role played by money and the im- 
pact of the government will be examined as well as 
major public issues. 

BA385T. CAPITAL MANAGEMENT Concepts and 



techniques employed in the determination of optimal 
capital structures, procurement of resources from fi- 
nancial markets and their allocation to productive in- 
vestments. 

A brief description of the program by William Cun- 
ningham, the Associate Graduate Dean, follows. In it 
Cunningham reports on the selection of students and 
the decision to arrange field trips to employers where 
several job ofiFers were made when prospective employ- 
ers perceived the high quaUty of the students. 



Selection Priority and Process 

First priority will be given to doctoral candidates of 
the College of Liberal Arts. Second priority will be given 
to recent Ph.D.'s in Liberal Arts and remaining spaces 
will go to second and third year doctoral students. 

Applicants must complete a form obtainr,ble from the 
Graduate School MAI 101 or the Management Devel- 
opment Programs Office, BEB 200D. A transcript must 
be sent with the appUcation. Faculty members from the 
Graduate School of Business and the College of Liberal 
Arts will form an Admissions Committee and conduct 
personal interviews for seme or all of the candidates. 

Teams of Business School and Liberal Arts deans and 
professors met with the candidates individually and were 
directed to look for several qualities that we considered 
essential for the success of the individual candidate and 
the program as a whole . All the students who had applied 
were highly intelligent, but we were looking for evidence 
that their inteUigence was actively inquiring and creative 
and that the students had not restricted themselves 
solely to their particular liberal arts disciphnes. We 
wanted evidence of expansive interests. The right kind 
of intelligence was not enough, however. We had an 
inflexible requirement that the students must not view 
this program as a second class alternative or as a com- 
promise. We wanted them to be as excited about it as 
we were. In addition, our interviewers were instructed 
to rate the students on their ability to express themselves 
well. As a result, the Careers in Business students are 
articulate, innovative, and highly motivated toward this 
opportunity to seek business careers. 

At the end of the twelve- week program our students 
will have completed the equivalent of fourteen credit 
hours credit in Financial Accounting, Macroenviron- 
mental Analysis, Capital Management, Administrative 
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Organizations, and Distribution Dynamics and Logis- 
tics. While these courses are currently offered on a non- 
credit basis, they may serve as a possible waiver of 
M.B.A. courses. Therefore, our faculty employs regular 
grading procedures. This summer ooursework *s indeed 
heavier than/the normal student courseload; and in fact, 
this is academically the most rigorous program of its 
type. 

The UT Careers in Business Program is not purely 
academic, however. As a general rule, Tuesday and 
Thursday lunches are reserved for informal sessions with 
guest speakers, and a variety of business executives have 
been recruited for these luncheons. These business 
speakers add a richness to the program with their stim- 
ulating presentations of nonacademic aspects of the busi- 
ness world. We have additionally scheduled field trips 
to San Antonio and Houston so that our students can 
observe business enterprises in operation at first hand. 

In short, we believe that we have succeeded in offering 
the most comprehensive program yet designed to intro- 
duce ambitious and highly educated men and women to 
the world of business and to match the needs of a highly 
qualified group of persons with the opportunities of to- 
day's corporate world. 

It is not surprising that^ this type of program, though 
simple to operate and not very expensive, has been so 
slow to emerge. The Te-a": program is the first effort 
that we know of to estiVuiish a training and Placement 
model ".^r Ph.D.'s without Federal funding. A key re- 
quirement is that the decision to act comes from an 
administrative level which oversees the academic and 
professional schools. The structure needs to be right and 
a person has to have the courage and diplomacy to act. 
At Texas, the need to obtain faculty approval took time 
and delayed program implementation by at least a year. 



Program implementation built on relationships betm . 
the Graduate School and the Business School which had 
been developed over many years. Mutuality of interest 
may exist, but this alone is insufficient to get a program 
moving. Nor is money the key. Someone has to put 
together a coaliHon *hat includes Placement, the Busi- 
ness School and the Graduate School in a way that pro- 
vides incentives for each to collaborate. 

The business faculty were challenged by students who 
were more theoretical, and more willing to deal with 
issues that require breadth. A selective student group 
provided a rich incentive to broaden faculty experience 
and to provide new challenge in teaching to business 
faculty. Lieb reports that the Ph. D.'s were no slouches 
either when it came to quantitative ability. They scored 
higher on accounting examinations than did the regular 
iV'.R.A. students. Lieb was pleased because the program 
that he Jielped organize was not perceived as a burden 
by the business faculty. He told me that . . there was 
a true two-way street in which the business school con- 
tributed but where the business school also gained." 

Employers were equally enthusiastic. A week after 
the program closed 7 students had job offers. Lieb had 
guessed that fifteen companies would send representa- 
tives to interview students for jobs. Instead 21 companies 
did. The Chemical Bank flew a recruiter from Ireland 
to interview students. Exxon was interested in the pro- 
gram and sent an inteviewer. The Texas Commerce 
Bank, which has hosted students on a field trip, hired 
five students. These companies were not looking for 
mechanical or technical skill which they could buy by 
the dozen. Lieb reports that Exxon's reactioni,* was b p- 
ical: . . We've been told to get away from M.B.A. 
types. We can get all the routine workers that we need. 
What we need is range and versatility." 



Getting Institutions To Act 



Linking the Graduate 
School with Placement 

The bottom line comes when an institution attempts 
to place its Ph. D.'s. Before the job crunch this could be 
done through the academic departments. Now that the 
academic market has been depleted universities are 
faced with a dilemma. Is the best plan that of Michigan's 
which involves a potential integration of Student Affairs 
and Placement or is it to establish within the Graduate 
School a separate and independent Placement Office? 
This approach has been taken at Harvard where Donna 
T. Martyn is working as the Graduate Placement Officer. 
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The important question is not who gets the credit and 
what the title is but that the work is done. Essentially 
this means that at least one person in an institution must 
work full time on issues of graduate employment. 

The first step is for academic faculty and those with 
influence in the institution to investigate what Placement 
stafFis now doing or could do with adequate collaboration 
from faculty and graduate students. I have found that 
Placement staff are willing to talk with departments and 
depend on departments to initiate requests for assist- 
ance. As the composition of departmental committees 
change id as chairpersons change, a department will 
shift frohi an active relationship with Placement to an 
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inactive one. Yet university policy may make it possible 
for Placement to create links with students through dis- 
cussions with the leaders of student clubs to open up 
career discussions early enough so that students are not 
unnecessarily hurt. One example of such activity is pro- 
vided by the Placement Office of New York University's 
Business School. It anticipates problems for students in 
popular programs where many want to get in but few 
will be admitted. One example is Clinical Psychology 
where there are many more applications for doctoral 
admissions than there are positions. Placement initiates 
dirjcussions with student clubs to set up times when it 
can meet with graduate students in their VI.A. year. 
Alumni who have Psychology degrees but v/ork outside 
acdeme meet with students. They explain how their 
work in psychology could lead to employment in applied 
fields. Students are encouraged to take the courses that 
complement a Psycholn^y Major and lead to employ- 
ment in fields such as market research. Thus the Place- 
ment Office takes an active role in providing information 
to students to lielp them integrate academic and profes- 
sional studies. This may be easier to do in a private 
institution than in a public one. 

Placement may be able to use its normal facilities to 
assist graduate students C.nd jobi;. A computerized sys- 
tem of matching people with job requests can be made 
available to graduate students as well as to undergrad- 
uates. A system of this type, priiT>arily to assist alumni, 
has been developed at Kent State University. Kent will 
automatically send to job applicants information on job 
requests. It vnW also provide prospective employers with 
lists of prospective employees. If such a system exists, 
graduate students should know about it and use it when 
they are on campus and after they leave. 



Linking the Graduate School 
and Students 

When students seek advice on careers in graduate 
school their faculty are usually in a poor position to help. 
Most students will not qualify for selective retraining 
programs of the type offered at Texas and New York 
University. There needs to be some place on campus 
which belongs to graduate students and is sufficiently 
removed from departments so students can be candid 
about their goals and problems. This office needs to or- 
chestrate the education of graduate students and the 
education of employers (tlie major focus of this chapter) 
with an institutional frame of reference in collaboration 
with the Graduate School. 

The University of Michigan began a program several 
years ago which suggests one approach to the integration 
of the Graduate School with Student Services. It created 
an Office of Nonacademic Career Counseling and Place- 
ment to assist graduate students and departments plan 



for nonacademic employment in collaboration with em- 
ployers. The office is unique, to my knowledge, in that 
it is jointly funded by Student Affairs and the Graduate 
School. The staflF is small, including a Director, James 
Krolik and a half-time assistant. It benefits from several 
services in Student Affairs — suggesting one reason why 
the Office should be in Student Afiiairs where the Student 
Affairs staflF is agressive. Krolik has access to a recent 
study of graduate student orientations to education and 
work completed by David Thompson (which will be re- 
ported in a preliminary fashion later). He will also have 
information on the needs of students as these are un- 
covered by a newly appointed needs assessor. As far as 
we know, this is the only Graduate Student Office for 
Non-Academic Employment that has access to research 
on its student's goals and experiences. 

Service,^ to Students and Departments, The Michi- 
gan plan !eads to work with departments to encourage 
them to organize on their own to learn about the ex- 
perience of graduates and become better able to oflper 
students job-seeking services. I vi;sited the English De- 
partment at the University of Michigan to learn about 
plans to prepare a questionnaire to study the work ex- 
perience of Ph.D. 's on graduation. The department plans 
to create its own internship program as part of its 
Master's Program. It would work with the University's 
Office of Non-Academic Career Counseling and Place- 
ment to bring to campus several alumni to talk with 
graduate students in their first year of graduate work. 
These informal talks could lead to placement of students 
in internships in the summer following their first year 
of school. To organize a program of this type at the 
departmental level takes time and I found that although 
interest is there, it is difficult for a department to act on 
its o\m even when its chairperson is supportive. 

This makes it all the more important that a central 
StaflF office be available to consult with departments. 
James Krolik writes about his work with departments as 
follows: 

. . (we hold) placement orientation meetings 
with many graduate departments on non-aca- 
demic employment. Through these meetings, 
both academic and non-academic markets are 
discussed directly with interested students. En- 
tering graduate students in Ph.D. programs 
receive by mail a brochure which describes the 
career services available through the office, 
thereby increasing student awareness of what 
the office can provide. (Krolik, 1979, p. 63). 

These meetings with departments are com- 
plemented by personal sessions with graduate 
students. Since it is impossible for a single staff 
person to rjieet individually with graduate stu- 
dents and since the generic problems are often 
the same, Krolik works with groups of students 
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in job finding workshops » The wor kshops are 
designed to relieve the ^.^ins of negative ex- 
periences on the job market and to assuage the 
despair and discouragement which are common 
reactions to rejections on the job market. Basic 
principles of career education are built into the 
program. The emphasis is on getting graduate 
students to do the basic career thinking and 
planning that will identify their values, inter- 
estSy and skills. When this is done students are 
able to organize their own job search programs 
in an agressive, planful manner. Rather than 
begging for work they are prepared to dem- 
onstrate the value of their experience and skills 
to prospective employers. 

The basic dilernna of an office such as this 
is that people wait until the end to do the career 
planning and thinking which is essential to 
maximize their options for achievement. The 
time to assess competence and values is when 
people begin a program rather than when it 
ends. But everyone with whom I talked who 
has experience in career counseling for grad- 
uate students reports that students are uviwill' 
ing to take career planning seriouslv until they 
are just about done with their programs. When 
students begin working on their dissertation 
they begin looking for a job. It is then that they 
are interested in career counseling and plan- 
ning. 

If we recognize the poverty of higher edu- 
cation in these times we will be foolhardy to 
assume that there will be an instant answer to 
the question of where to get additional income 
for these services. True, there are Federal 
funds available potentially through the full im- 
plementation of F .L. 95-207 (Higher Education 
Exemplary Frograms in Career Education) or 
through new cooperative education programs 
in graduate education through the Office of 
Educations Cooperative Education Office. The 
Michigan Frogram tvas initially funded through 
support by the Alfred F. Sloan Foundation and 
now is self sustaining. If foundation or gov- 
ernment funding becomes available, this will 
be a plus. But it is hardly worth holding one*s 
breath given the scarcity of funds and the com- 
petition for grants. 

Students Take Responsibility for their 
Careers 

Susan Hitchcock came to Virginia after completing a 
Master's Degree in English at the University of Mich- 
igan. Before enrolling at Virginia she worked in the pub- 
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lishing field for two years. This gave her an understand- 
ing of the labor market and made her realize that she 
could support herself outside of a college and university. 
She returned to Virginia hoping to work in their Uni- 
versity Press. When this was impossible, she registered 
for a graduate program in English and later completed 
her doctorate in English. She is now working as a free 
lance writer. Her experience at Virginia, which led to 
the establishment of a program to help graduate students 
disengage from the academic world, emphasizing the 
problems of identity transfer, and assisting thtm in find- 
ing appropriate work, is worth summarizing. 

We will paraphrase the main points. When Hitchcock 
began her graduate studies, she realized that students 
were in trouble when they received their Ph.D. There 
were always about 30 students who were about to com- 
plete a degree or had completed a degree. She realized 
that recent alumni would be in a position to help students 
plan for a productive nonacademic career. She invited 
recent alumni to a conference that was held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. They were glad to return to the 
university as they had friends there so there was no 
expense involved for honoraria. The alumni were pleased 
to meet informally with students to talk candidly about 
their experience. This initial meeting led the next year 
to the formation of an informal group of about ten stu- 
dents. They originally met through Hitchcock's initiative 
but later on became self-sustaining. They conversed 
about common interests and began working on various 
facets of career planning. Susan Hichcock met with stu- 
dents informally to help them work out plans to get non- 
academic jobs. 

Hitchcock's work attracted the attention of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia's Office of Career Planning and Place- 
ment. They recognized the need for assistance to Ph.D.'s 
and commissioned her to write a short and lively pam- 
phlet entitled; "Branching-Out" (Hitchcock, 1979). It is 
worth purchasing and reading. Hitchcock was later em- 
ployed by the Career Planning and Placement Office to 
work with graduate students in the Department of Eng- 
lish at Virginia. She found that it was very difficult for 
most students to break a dependency relationship in 
which their major source of social support came through 
their identification as academics. Although she adopted 
modem approaches to job search and career planning, 
students were reluctant to engage in this work until they 
had partially resolved their concerns about career. 

The last phase of Hitchcock's work with the Depart- 
ment of English at Virginia was one in which the faculty 
acted to legitimate student disengagement from academe 
after students had begun to move on their own and had 
requested that the department establish a liaison office 
with them. Edgar Shannon, a Professor of EngHsh and 
the former President of the Universit>' of Virginia, 
agreed to serve as the Departmental Officer on Non- 
Academic Employment. This made the students feel 
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great! It indicated to them that the department was not 
upset if they sought nonacademic jobs. It had asked a 
person of real eminence to work with them. 

There may be little that faculty can do for students 
other than to give them the social-psychological support 
which they need to combine academic studies with plans 
for nonacademic employment. Once these psychological 
matters are straightened out, the information, the formal 
counseling, and the work with other university agencies 
will take care of itself. The key element is a partial res- 
olution of the natural conflict between a student's desire 
for an academic career, the assumption that even if there 
will only be 1 job in 100 that the student will get this 
one (this really happensl), and the practical need to mike 
something of one's life. Thus a departmental program 
needs to build on the life expesience of graduate students 
and to make links between people like Hitchcock, Place- 
ment, and Career Counseling and Planning. But when 
the chips are down, students have to be ^villing to act 
on their own with the assistance of alumni. 

I have found no example of an Alumni Association that 
is actively working to help create internship programs 
or job-placement programs for Ph.D.'s, although it is 
clear that alumni do have a strong attachment to their 
alma mater and are logical sources of support to assist 
academic departments. Would it not make sense to have 
a series of articles in an Alumni Magazine that would 
permit Ph.D.'s in nonacademic employment, or their 



employers, to describe how Ph.D.'s have been produc- 
tive in nonacademic employment and encourage alumni 
to hire them? Why not honor alumni who have gone out 
of their way to help Ph.D.'s find nonacademic employ- 
ment? 

Getting the alumni associations and alumni to coop- 
erate is not a simple task. There is competition for their 
.iliegiance and money. Each unit within the university 
wants to get to them first. Alumni do not usually identify 
with their graduate school. It is the undergraduate de- 
partment or professor that has their allegiance. The cam- 
paign to get support from alumni for internships for grad- 
uate students and jobs for Ph.D.'s needs to be mounted 
then by faculty within the academic departments who 
are likely to retain the loyalty of alumni. Through per- 
sonal contacts or through articles in the Alumni Maga- 
zine, the undergraduate academic departments can ap- 
peal to their alumni for support. Low key off the record 
contacts between placement staff, academic faculty, and 
members of alumni clubs through-out the country are 
needed to give Ph.D.'s access to job networks that are 
controlled by the universities in which they study. The 
placement of students needs to be adapted to their tal- 
ents — all will not deserve nor can they attain positions 
leading to high level work. But the university can extend 
its network of contacts to find a place where people can 
have productive work and where their university degree 
will not be held against them. 



Making Programs Work 




This chapter has built on our earlier theme which 
suggested the importance of building breadth into grad- 
uate education so that students complete their Ph.D.'s 
with sufficiently broad education so that they compete 
for jobs. This requires tapping into existing networks 
(as Lieb did in Texas by using the Business School's 
Placement Office to place Ph.D.V), or the activation of 
new ones. There is a dynamic process at work in which 
employers compete for talent and prospective candidates 
use their credentials and networks to put themselves in 
the running for jobs. The complex task is to activate the 
academic departments, the Graduate School, so that 
Ph.D.'s learn how to approach these networks and learn 
enough about the labor market so that they do not box 
themselves in, in the preemployment interviews or in 
the first few months on the job. To activate this process 
and monitor it is a full time job. Someone in an institution 
has to take responsibility for int^^grating the efforts of 
the academic departments, graduate students, and those 
working with placement and employers. Our report sug- 
gests the importance of lodging this responsibility high 
enougli in an institution so that a program is put into 
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operation and implemented. The politics of the situation 
may mean that the program is conducted without fan- 
fere — thus at Harvard and Michigan people are not 
shouting about their work. They are, instead, meeting 
with individuals and with small groups of faculty in de- 
partments. 

Irwin Lieb's experience at Texas shows that it is pos- 
sible to mount a selective training and placement pro- 
gram without Federal support. It is possible to get mov- 
ing without a grant. By simply holding a "Careers Day" 
for graduate students one could invite employers to send 
representatives to meet with graduate students on an 
informal basis. This could lead to decisions by students 
to work for organizations on a part-time basis while 
school is on or to complete projects for them without 
pay as a way to get their foot in the door. Many orga- 
nizations have summer programs which are open to grad- 
uate students or cculd be made available to them. Thus 
simply introducing students to prospective employers 
would be productive at almost no cost to an institution. 
Irwin Lieb's program recruited students who turned 
down a training stipend because they realized how im- 
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portant the experience was to them and they did not 
need the money. David Thompson's recent study of 
graduate students at the University of Michigan also 

Table 4 

Graduate Students Report their Willingness to Invest 

in their Training 
(From David Thompsons study at the University of 
Michigan) 



Question: How many full-time semesters would you 
invest in training to get a good job 
beyond that already required for a degree 
' if: 
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28.5% 


27.5% 
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19.1 


23.8 


19.1 


9.3 


2 


29.0 


18.2 


29.0 


8.5 


3 


9.2 


3.0 


9.2 


1.9 


4 


13.9 


6.7 


13.9 


1.4 



showed that graduate students are willing to invest in 
their own training. As shown in Table 4, about 20 to 50 
percent of graduate students said that they would be 
willing to remain in school for an extra semester or two 
to cover their own tuition and living costs to obtain train- 
ing for employment. 

To make a program work, the people with power in 
an institution must understand what needs to be done 
and insist that it be done. Although departments can do 
something on their own, and will act if there is proper 
institutional support, the leadership needs to be taken 
by those with power in the institution. This means that 
the key leaders, to provide legitimation and funding nec- 
essary must be the President and ihe Academic Provost. 
Governing Boards are sources of iiJtiative, too. Presi- 
dents and Governing Board members are sensitive to 
leadership provided by their associations. Thus action 
by the American Council for Education and the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards would be most helpful at 
this time. These organizations have pipelines to key ac- 
ademic administrators and to members of Governing 
Boards. They are in a position to help explain what the 
problems are, what institutions have done on their own, 
and to suggest what could be done through a coalition 
between board members and academic administrators 
to create an integrated program that broadens graduate 
education, uses work experience as an integral part of 
it to prepare for work, and then uses alumni contacts to 
help place students once they have completed their 
work. 
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Chapter III 

Diversifying Faculty and Administrative Culture 



Introduction 

Before graduate education can be changed, faculty 
culture needs complementary change. How can faculty 
encourage students to complement their academic stud- 
ies with professional studies and internships if they 
themselves have limited work experience and may feel 
boxed in by the labor market? No human institution 
willingly gives primary attention to its clients. If we want 
to make ftindamental improvements in graduate edu- 
cation, our first priority is to attend to the interests of 
faculty which, if unmet, will make it impossible for us 
to re-shape graduate education. 

The issue must be framed in terms of enhancing op- 
tions for learning for all faculty, using institutional slack 



wherever possible to make life better for those with pure 
and apphed interests. The fundamental issue is the way 
in which we manage our institutions. It is not simply a 
question of updating laggards. Nonacademic employ- 
ment becomes a relevant issue when it is raised as a 
strategy to enrich faculty experience and thus give new 
vitality to faculty careers. It should be put into the con- 
text of policies that build training and development into 
the bones of academe. A good chairperson uses non- 
academic employment as one strategy to enhance the 
diversity of faculty life. (Booth, 1975). Nonacademic em- 
ployment gains its strength as a training device when it 
* fits into a total institutional system in which the need for 
diversity and training is recognized and the budget 
makes a place for these as part of the regular work load. 
(This is the case at the University of Vl^isconsin-Oshkosh.) 



Diversifying Faculty Culture 



Making the 
Sabbatical 
System Work, 

The sabbatical is one of the few tangible investments 
which institutions make to enhance faculty learning and 
competence. About 2 percent of faculty are on sabbatical 
at one time. Aside from a study on sabbaticals by Mar- 
garet Lorimer, formerly of Michigan State University, 
there have been almost no attempts to learn how the 
sabbatical system aflFects departments (through the re- 
moval of faculty) or how it affects faculty competence. 
The author has made a preliminary study of this matter 
through selective interviewing of about twenty fcculty. 

The sabbatical is underutilized as a device to promote 
breadth primarily because it has been assumed that the 
sabbatical is eamed'through seniority and that a faculty 
meniber should be able to make good use of it without 
any long-term planning. This is in keeping with our as- 
sumption in academe that graduate education prepares 
people for productive careers and then faculty consoli- 
date their learning in the first few years out of school. 



When this happens it is wonderful! Yet the system does 
little to encourage a productive link between education 
and work so that the first few years lead to a consolidation 
of gains and to a career in which there is continuity and 
progressive growth. The sabbatical is too mechanical. It 
cannot be built-in when it is most needed, as is possible 
at the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh. There is the 
assumption that when it comes people will be ready. 

Given these limitations, the sabbatical system could 
still be put to better use if we anticipated the elements 
which need to be present for maximal growth. If people 
leave home, contacts need to be made ahead of time; to 
make sure that the visit will have reciprocal benefits. 
The faculty member needs to consider what will be given 
and what will be gained. This should involve the person 
and the family. I interviewed one faculty member who 
had made excellent use of the sabbatical. He planned 
to work at a more prestigeful university, was asked to 
teach a course (that the host department could not have, 
taught vntliout him), and made contacts through the 
department that led to a plan to publish a book. When 
the sabbatical ended, the faculty member had combined 
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new leariiinjj; in hi.s discipline with a ploasaiiit cultural 
visit. He had I)ec()nie integrated into a new network of 
associates from an institution with higher academic 
standards tlian his. When lie returned to his campu.s he 
was better able to develop a career in whic h he would 
not have to depend on colleagues for professional chal- 
lenge. He now had a wider range of coIIeagileJT 

We need better ways to evoke phuiniiigibr the sal)- 
batical to enhance its contriI)ution to lacuK^ learning. 
Few institutions encou age faculty to use theVibbatical 
to enhance teaching. The Chemistry Department of the 
University of Nel)raska has now completed a program 
with FIPSE support to host a group of faculty on sab- 
batical and to work with tliem to improve their skill as 
teachers. Complementary programs tliat offer faculty 
options to work in government or industry are also 
needed. Kenuetli Hoyt has proposed tliat tliis I)e done 
on a reciprocal basis so tliat a faculty meml)er move.s to 
another organization and it sends one of its staff' to the 
college or university. Tlie idea of using tlie sal)l)atical as 
a time for renewal outside of a college or university is 
worth con.sidering since it could give faculty a cliance to 
test new interests and .skills witliout having to let their 
colleagues in their departments know wliat they were 
doing. Since relatively few faculty go on sabbatical in 
any year, there sliould be time to work with them before 
they go to assist in career planning and to work with 
them, vvliere appropriate, to make them aware of options 
for learning outside academe. In some professions .such 
as economics where facuhy are moving all the time into 
policy roles, external assistance may not be necessary. 
In others such as English or Foreign Language, where 
there is ordinarily little opportunity to be employed out- 
side academe, a Confederation of Academic Professions, 
as mentioned in Chapter I. could provide technical as- 
sistance to groups of facuhy members in planning a sab- 
I)atical. The time may I)e ripe for the development of a 
national sal)l)atical program in which organizations would 
reserve a position to I)e held I)y a diflTerent faculty mem- 
I)er each year. Earher, we suggested the possibihty of 
team research focused on cultural and economic devel- 
opment. These teams might be supphed I)y faculty work- 
ing on sal)batical. 

Internships 
for Faculty 

A sal)batical .system depends on personal wisdom and 
initiative for its impact. The tiine.s do not permit us to 
wait that long. An e.xternal internship outside of a college 
and university can give faculty an understanding of how 
they stand up against diftbrent types of pressures and 
competition. It can make them decide to leave or it Ciin 
bolster their self-esteem and give them new conlidence 
in their worth when they return to tlieir campus. We 
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say this because faculty are under attack and they may 
unconsciously accept external conceptions of incompe- 
tence. One way to get a fresh sense of self is to spend 
some time working outside academe. We will report on 
two such programs: the short internship which Bir- 
mingham-Southern College has organized and a more 
intensive attempt to raise career issues among all faculty 
which has been organized at Loyola University in Chi- 
cago. 

The Binningham-Soiithem Program. Don Casella, 
a former Career Education Program Director at the 
University of Akibama, gives us information on the cur- 
rent faculty career education program at Birmingham 
Southern College. This program put into operation Ken- 
neth Koyt's suggestion that there be an exchange be- 
tween ^he community and faculty. In it, 15 executives 
come to the college to study and 15 faculty go out into 
the community. At first people in the community had 
no interest in coming to the college to study under a 
released time arrangement with their employers. Now 
that the program has caught on, the college has more 
appHcants from the community than it can place. Man- 
agers appear to treasure the chance to get away from the 
busde of their daily work and to begin thinking about 
basic issues in the college. This was particularly true of 
those working for the city. 

What were the reactions of facvlty? They were given 
a stipend of $1200, about what they would make for 
teaching a course in the summer, for using the break 
between the fall and winter term to work outside the 
college (some faculty worked during the year or during 
summer). Out of 65 faculty in the college, 35 faculty 
members appHed for the program and 27 were accepted. 
Don Casella reports that two faculty members were of- 
fered jobs. Both refused with a net increase in their self- 
confidence. One faculty member is reported to have 
been changed in a dramatic fashion. Now that he is doing 
consultation work for an organization where he has to 
meet deadhnes, he now teaches students by breaking 
their work into modules that requires them to meet short 
deadlines. He tells the students . .You'll need these 
work skills when you go to work!" 

Birmingham Southern has had a large Kellogg grant 
to mount its program. It will continue the program when 
the grant ends in a scaled down version. My telephone 
discussions with staff indicate that the program will def- 
initely persist. The morah consider short term leave or 
internships for faculty that can be created on a modest 
budget. Loolc for support from those who contribute to 
your institution (they may want to see your faculty!) An- 
nounce the program without giving it a lot of pubficity. 
Let a few faculty members participate in it — and then 
let them spread the word! Perhaps a small program can 
be organized within an academic department without 
involving an entire institution. 
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Career Education 
for Faculty 

Loyola Uiiiversiiy in Chicago has designed and is now 
implementing a career development program for raciilty 
which illustrates the importance of beginning where fac- 
ulty are, of focussing on practical career i.ssues for all, 
and of opening up alternatwcs for more in-depth work 
that includes life-career planning and year-long intern- 
ships in other work sites either on campus or off. The 
program i.s noteworthy for its comprehensiveness and 
for its basic common sense. It a.ssumes that at any one 
time a minority of faculty are open to serious career 
planning. 

Loyola's program developed through collaborative 
planning by administration and fiiculty. It was presented 
to the Faculty Senate for review where it was approved 
conditional on the funding of the program by FIPSE. 
Wheji the FIPSE grant was made, the program was to 
include a core component open to all and an internship 
program that would be open to selected faculty. The 
core component consists of workshops on financial and 
time management (spouses were usually invited), indi- 
vidualized career counseling (on a confidential basis), 
and small grants to faculty to permit them to put their 
ideas to work. The Loyola program built on a history of 
.support and cooperation between administration and fac- 
ulty. The administration was interested in the idea and 
it fits well into the philosophy of service of a church- 
related institution. (Note that there is no union at Loyola 
as yet.) 

From the administration's viewiDOint, the key element 
in the program is the intern.ship where a faculty member 
works for a year at full pay but in a different job. The 
key to the success of such a program is the care which 
goes into the matching of intern and sponsor. Robert 
Barry, the Program's Director, required that all 32 fac- 
ulty who said that they wanted to be considered for an 
internship complete one of the three Life Planning 
Workshops which the program has sponsored in its first 
year of operation. This experience and discussions with 
program staff convinced half of these applicants that the 
internship was not for them — or at least not for them in 
1979-80. For a variety of personal reasons including the 
opportunity to teach a favored course for the first time, 
faculty chose not to apply for the internship. Barry says 
that from 6-12 faculty will be phced in an internship, 
roughly 1 percent of Loyola's faculty. 

The internships include tlie "blue-chips" of Chicago's 
organizations. The list includes large and progressive 
organizations usually with Catholic sponsors — often 
alumni of the university, particularly alumni of business 
school exiension courses. These are people who are 
themselves taking continuing education courses and 
might be expected to contribute to the continuing ed- 
ucation of others. Barry seems to be trying to match 
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lifestyle of mentor with that of intern. He felt that he 
had to do this work him.self rather than work with his 
university's placement office (an example of the isolation 
of placement from the academic component of the uni- 
versity). The Internship Program which Loyola is cre- 
ating permits it to strengthen its relationships with al- 
umni who in the future might be asked to teach in 
Loyola's career education program for students. Over 
time, a network can be developed which stengthens al- 
umni in their attempt to innovate in their institutions 
and enhances the prestige of alumni by permitting them 
to make an active association with the university. 

Outcome, My information from the program comes 
from telephone interviews with Robert Barry and with 
a member of the administrative staff of the universitv. 
Participation in the initial program in the first year was 
extensive. One out of seven faculty attended one of the 
events. The program will have a tangible impact in 1979- 
80 by removing about 1% of the faculty and permitting 
this money either to be saved or to be invested in other 
faculty who can bring new points of view to campus. 
Barry expects 6-12 faculty to participate in the internship 
in its first year. The program could easily develop in 
such a way that one member of the faculty resigned or 
asked to work part-time every year. This could provide 
7-10 new positions for assignment in a decade. Equally 
important, it should bring more breadth and realism to 
faculty on their return so that they see their frustrations 
more as universal facets of organizational life than as the 
peculiar design of "mean" administrators! Faculty who 
thought they were overloaded would really see what an 
overload is when they work in government or industry. 
The number of faculty who will leave the university in 
a period of inflation is unpredictable. (Note that none 
left at Birmingham Southern.) The faculty who return 
will be re-oriented or at least a little shaken-up by their 
immersion in a new work environment. 

(Robert Barry reports that a Professor of Religion at 
Loyola has already begun working in an internship to 
provide new administrative services to one of Loyola's 
campuses. This person will now work on grant admin- 
istration and provide this service to a campus which 
before the program began did not have such an office. 
Thus the program may lead to a lateral move by a faculty 
member within the university rather than a decision to 
work outside academe.) 

Planning for Success, The real problem is not to con- 
trol outcomes because thiese^are truly not under control 
anyway. The faculty membef'who resigns her or his 
position after a year's internship might have been ne- 
gotiating for a similar position and could have taken a 
leave without pay anyway. If we "lose*' good people the 
loss may be partial. First of all, they may continue teach- 
ing the course or two which they like best on a part-time 
basis. Furthermore, their loss must be balanced by the 
net gain which comes from new perspectives among reg- 
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ular faculty, a chance to hire new faculty while they are 
on their internships, and the opportunity to build a new 
constituency of sponsors and their organizations. 

A more fundamental question is how a college or 
university creates the balance between challenge and 
peer support which is required to get faculty to continue 
to learn? Lifelong habits are difficult to break. It is not 
easy for older faculty to learn, to change their percep- 
tions, and to benefit by new experience. External sup- 
port is needed. The Loyola Program invited spouses to 
the Life Planning Workshop hoping that this would in- 
fluence the faculty member in a constructive fashion. 
The Loyola Program recognizes the need for additional 
career support groups. Professor Sarenson from Yale has 
been retained to work with faculty who are on intern- 
ships to help them assess what they are learning. The 
Loyola program statement amplifies this plan: 

**. . .It will be necessary to develop some sup- 
portive groups so that the learning and growth, 
the nonnal stress involved in a new working 
situation, and the perceptions that are devel- 
oped in the new positions can be used for max- 
imum career expansion. . . . Outside consult- 
ants will be brought in and there will be 
meetings that will encourage the exchange of 
experiences, the sharing of insights, and the 
generating of strategies for the new tasks. 
These meetings will allow for maximum per- 
sonal contact by involving a small number of 
persons who will be together for an entire day.'' 
(Description of Loyola Program, page 5 ,) 

Generalizability. It is not necessary to have such an 
elaborate program to get results. When there are mem- 
bers of one's faculty who are experienced counselors or 
life planners. Business faculty should be willing to offer 
workshops on time management or life planning through 
a Faculty Association. Your Placement Office can help 
you line up suitable placements. Thus the ingredients 
for a productive program are probably in place. The 
mis}iirig ingredient is an administrative decision that the 
program is important and that responsibility for program 
management be assumed by a person with the necessary 
influence with faculty to get a program started. 

Policy Implications. To the man in the street, to the 
legislator, and to the young Ph.D. looking for an aca- 
demic job, the issues are not as esoteric. The basic issue 
is the public and young Ph.D.*s perception of the ob- 
solescence of tenured faculty. Although the academic 
professions are no*^ alone in protecting service, they are 
particularly fragile scapegoats. Isn't it time that the ac- 
ademic professions begin making the continuing edu- 
cation and the career development of faculty a matter 
of prime importance? The first step is to tax ourselves 
collectively to create a fund to insure our own self-de- 
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velopment. If every faculty member in North America 
agreed to an internal tax of $10 a year to create a common 
training pool, to provide technical assistance in career 
analysis and job search, and to offer loans at low interest 
rates to cover retraining expenses and moving expenses, 
we would make career education for faculty a cardinal 
principle of institutional functioning. T.I.A.A.-C.R.E.F. 
would be the logical organization to initiate and admin- 
ister the program. 

Such a fund could cover seminars for faculty and a 
network that would be available to faculty for personal 
consultation. We need not duplicate services that are 
available outside academe but since many of us do not 
know what these (ire, facully do not have the information 
they need for knowing where to get career counsel and 
assistance. The fund might be divided among the aca- 
demic disciplines for the development of workshops and 
to cover travel for faculty who were able to help other 
faculty improve their competence as researchers or 
teachers or begin career counseling to consider moves 
outside academe. If 50 percent of faculty contributed 
$10 per person, we would have a yearly budget of about 
$3,000,000. This is not a lot for a national program but 
it would be enough to begin. 

Why, you may ask, should faculty make this invest- 
ment themselves when they are hit by inflation and by 
retrenchment? Some States have begun making invest- 
ments in training — Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and New 
York. In New York recently, the union in the State Col- 
leges insisted on making training investments part of the 
collective agreement! I believe that we need to take on 
part of the retraining responsibility ourselves to buffer 
the political stigma which we are now facing. Times are 
tough and they will get tougher! The government will 
invest in retraining for people when it is too late! The 
Wisconsin legislature refused to support retraining when 
it felt that it would be used for people who were not 
about to be fired! I am suggesting the reverse — that we 
apply "preventative" medicine to the academic profes- 
sions and develop a sense of esprit de corps which insists 
that we will not permit faculty to become redundant. 
Our focus should be on people's careers at key stages 
where a little support, a little education, a little coun- 
seling from a colleague, can make all the difference in 
the world between a productive and a nonproductive 
career. The problem, of course, is that the needs of 
faculty in middle ranks and in moderately selective in- 
stitutions are not the same as those who are the stars in 
the research universities. Thus the problems which the 
rank and file face are not those of the elite who tend to 
control institutional functioning and the academic dis- 
ciplines. 

State level policy makers may be willing to set aside 
incentive grants that include faculty career development 
components as well as components to improve the qual- 
ity of graduate education and to assist graduate students 
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and new Ph.D.'s. Incentive grants to faculty, to permit 
full funding of sabbatical leaves when these are organized 
to suggest real benefits to students as well as faculty are 
in order. Canada has pioneered by ofiFering a Leave Fel- 
lowship Grant on a competitive basis to teachers, re- 
searchers, and administrators who have distinguished 
careers. A comparable program might be considered in 
the United States or in the States. The program provides 
a good reason for faculty to think about the sabbatical 
and to plan it with wisdom. It is low in cost because it 
gives a limited number of awards. A similar pattern of 
competition could be ofiFered to provide support for fac- 
ulty career education or career development programs. 
These programs could be linked with programs for grad- 
uate students building on some of the suggestions made 
in the previous chapter. Thus the proposal would show 
what would be done to improve graduate education and 
what would be done to improve the education of faculty. 
A State would be reasonable in asking for outcome pre- 
dictions showing how the institution would be dififerent 
if these grants were made. An incentive award system 
could be arranged so that those institutions that followed 
through with their promises would receive a bonus pay- 
ment. 

If the academic community talks with its pocketbook, 
and agrees to share in the burden of retraining (as a 
means to increase the average level of competence in 
the discipline), it should gain new allies at the State and 



Federal levels. Students should be more willing to back 
faculty interests. They have more political power than 
faculty anyway . A coalition of interest groups might be 
formed to look at the relationship between education 
and work in America to see what changes need to be 
made in Federal legislation that reflect the interests of 
all groups. One such change would be to strengthen 
career education or job search services provided by the 
United States Employment Service. Instead of only cov- 
ering the costs of this Service for placements when the 
employer Hsts with it, the functions of the Service could 
be expanded to ir-jlude career and life planning for those 
unemployed and looking for jobs that are not listed with 
U. S.E. S. Such a change in the law would help everyone. 
It would make modem approaches to career planning 
and job search a right of citirenship. (Wegmann, 1979) 
We have made a number of proposals which go beyond 
the confines of our earher examples. The chapter began 
with a statement of what needs to be done and what has 
been done by institutions to improve the career edu- 
cation of faculty. The two models presented were prom- 
ising and may be useful to others. The pressures for 
change are great but it is unlikely that faculty will receive 
the assistance which is needed except in a few institu- 
tions. If this be the case, State and Federal programs are 
needed — to be funded by the government where this is 
possible, but funded by faculty where this can be done 
either alone or in a collaborative eflFort. 



Diversifying Administrative Culture 



Space permits only a few suggestions of what could 
be done to diversify administrative culture. Before a 
chairperson takes office this person could be invited to 
visit with chairpersons on campus who have superior 
ability in one facet of their work. Some faculty as chair- 
persons are superior at taking care of detail. Others do 
an exceptionally fine job on personnel matters. Simply 
by talking with chairpersons or observing how they run 
a departmental meeting, a prospective chairperson can 
diversify her or his understandings of how a department 
can be managed. These internal studies need to be ex- 
tended to observe other organizations at work. Depend- 
ing on the nature of the department, visits could be 
arranged to surrounding organizations to talk with man- 
agers and possibly assist them in some facet of their work 
as managers. Finally, a prospective chairperson could 
be encouraged to talk with the dean to get a sense of 
what the dean expects, what strengths the chairperson 
has, and to work out a mutual plan that capitalizes on 
the strengths of all members of a department. The com- 



mon failing is to underutilize the secretary and to fail to 
understand how important a secretary can be in de- 
partmental development. (Booth, 1975, 1978) 

With time, the role of the chairperson will become 
le.»s important and that of administration more impor- 
tant. In diversifying the experience of administrators, it 
is important to estabfish a preservice plan that gives 
prospective administrators a chance to examine other 
academic and external organizations to learn how they 
are managed and to give more breadth to the under- 
standing of management. A low-cost program of visits 
or short internships is needed. It gives the person who 
is moving into academic administration a sounding board 
for testing policies with a broader network of colleagues 
than would be the case if the person moves into academic 
administration solely on the basis of academic experi- 
ences. We have given much attention to the need to 
diversify faculty culture. The need for diversification 
among administrators may be equally great. 
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Chapter IV 

What's the Next Step? 



Introduction 

It is one thing for an outsider to suggest to graduate 
educators or faculty that change be implemented. It is 
another for this change to be carried out under the re- 
alistic conditions of life. We are not asserting that learn- 
ing through nonacademic employment for graduate stu- 
dents is a simple afiair. An internship may sound simple 
as a means for facilitating mutual learning. It is complex, 
indeed! We h;*^- o be clear as to who benefits and 
whether it is X' -rily an educational or a work expe- 
rience. Whet! :^.e internship or work experience is 
designed as o lacet of the education of a graduate 
student or of a faculty member, we have to be realistic 
about the possibility of building unreal expectations into 
one fecet of life. 

We need to be realistic, too, about the sources of 
action for individuals, organizations, and for society. The 
types of programs which we are proposing using non- 
academic employment as a source of learning for grad- 
uate students and feculty are likely to occur naturally as 
a result of changes in society rather than as a response 
to altruism. In reality, there is fierce competition for 
scarce talent between organizations and institutions. In 
the real world it is competition which drives motives. 
If we are to put to work what we know about people and 
organizations, we need to see where self-interest can be 
harnessed. 



Sources of Action 

Self-interest as a Spur in the Academic Disciplines, A 
substantial part of this monograph has been taken up 
with a report on how self-interest has been used as a 
means to create networks to link Ph.D.'s with jobs. We 
began with a brief review of how the humanities, hurting 
through diminished enrollments, have begun to pioneer 
with expanded curriculums (Public History was one ex- 
ample) and with activities tc legitimate networking be- 
tween graduate students and recent Ph.D.'s. The con- 
cem about survival has provided the spur within the 
academic disciplines and their professional organizations 
to begin to listen to society about its concerns, to or- 



ganize to meet them through changed curriculums, and 
to work with Ph.D.'s to help them find jobs. 

Students Act on Their Own. We found that Ph. D.'s 
can do a lot for themselves. Susan Hitchcock's experi- 
ence, initiating informal discussions with recent Ph.D.'s 
who were glad to come back to campus and her work 
with a self-sustaining group of graduate students and 
Ph.D.'s, showed how much can be accomplished by stu- 
dents who are willing to act in their own interest. TTie 
key element here was someone who had broad experi- 
ence within the group. Hitchcock had had successfiil 
experience in nonacademic employment and thus could 
provide internal leadership. Institutions may be able to 
intervene in the social organization of graduate education 
to encourage more diversity of contacts among graduate 
students. Whether this is through the provision of social 
activities, through the conscious pairing of graduate stu- 
dents in dormitories to enhance diversity, or through 
the organization of noncredit seminars or brown bag 
discussions, it is important to build on the diversity of 
graduate culture to enhance peer learning arhong grad- 
uate students. We should be sensitive to the limitations 
of faculty action to intervene in the careers of graduate 
students. After all, we live in a free society and no one 
has the right to tell others what to do. But a judicious 
monitoring of graduate student culture can help us 
understand when interventions are useful. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, this apparently came when the stu- 
dents asked for a faculty member to work on issues of 
nonacademic employment iand the department re- 
sponded positively. 

Incentives for Institutions. As suggested earlier, we 
need to be creative to learn how to reward departments 
and institutions that do an excellent job of integrating 
education and work for graduate students. Would it 
make sense to oflFer incentives, perhaps at the state level, 
to institutions that learn most about the careers of their 
students in school and afterwards md initiate policies 
that are designed to improve the fit between education 
and work? Would it be productive for a State System 
such as New York or California, which has already pi- 
oneered in offering retraining programs for faculty, to 
ofiFer incentives to institutions to encourage new ap- 
proaches to educating graduate students? A statewide 
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Ingram of internships for graduate students and faculty 
_ IS needed to assist faculty use nonacademic employment 
options as supplements to regular sabbaticals. Experi- 
ence^ould tell us what form these programs should take. 
Our point here is that the leverage provided by State 
systems in their program planning and budgeting, and 
in their incentive awards, is needed to encourage insti- 
tutions to educate graduate students and faculty along 
lines suggested in thi.s monograph. Private foundations 
are also in a position to recognize institutions that are 
pioneering along the lines suggested here. Our earlier 
suggestion of "Consumers Report ' on Graduate Edu- 
cation, supplementing reports now planned at the un- 
dergraduate level, would highlight institutional innova- 
tion and provide market pressures to encourage able 
students to attend departments and institutions that are 
creative in integrating education and work. 

Can Self-interest Create Coalitions that Identify and 
Develop Talent Early? We are trying to maintain tra- 
ditional practices and find a way to place Ph.D.'s when 
they graduate. This is fine if students do not expect 
academic work on graduation. But it is unrealistic if we 
recognize the status-enhancement capacity of graduate 
education in the Arts and Science fields and the natural 
desire of students to move in a way that maintains rather 
than depreciates status. 

We need a cornpetence-based approach to graduate 
education that builds on the assessment strategies which 
Douglas Bray and his associates have pioneered at Bell 
Telephone. Using some of the ideas which the Army 
used in World War II to predict who would do well in 
combat. Bray and associates have been working for a 
lifetime on research that relates assessments of compe- 
tence when people went to work as management trainees 
to their achievement at work. Bray could predict with 
about 60 percent efficiency who would be effective as 
a manager and who would not. Furthermore, he could 
spot cases where people entered an organization with 
a lot of potential where the organization's malfunctioning 
contributed to the deterioration of competence. This 
idea of assessing potentials for achievement has been 
used by the "Careers in Business " Program at New York 
University to help Ph.D. s and A.B.D.'s assess their ca- 
pacity to deal with challenge and to use this information 
to provide more insight into what people do well and 
where they can best use their talents. 

Given the support that the competency-based move- 
ment in education now has, and the research which is 
now going on in this field (the National Institute of Ed- 
ucation has close to a million dollars in research on the 
attributes of a competency-based educational program), 
could we not use self-interest as an incentive stimulus 
to bring together employers and universities to use as- 
sessment as a device to jointly identify students with 
distinctive combinations of value, motivation, and talent 
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and work with them beginning as undergraduates to 
provide the balance between depth and breadth which 
wiW maximize student potential and the potential of stu- 
dents to work effectively in collaborating organizations? 
Could we not use competence-based examinations which 
are now being developed through grants to such orga- 
nizations as Educational Testing Service and the Amer- 
ican College Testing Service to identify types of students 
with unique capacities for achievement? The computer 
could be programmed to spot profiles of distinction. 
With the student's permission, names could be given to 
the coalition of employers and universities. Assessment 
centers would provide more than individual testing: 
briefings on future changes in the labor market and in- 
dividualized education-work plans. People with a bent 
for the academic world might be given a purposefully 
intense exposure to nonacademic work sites. A person 
like the author who has an academic bent might be asked 
to work in a gas station, manage a shoe store, to balance 
academic with nonacademic experience. Er.iployers 
would profit by being able to give prospective employees 
the diversity of experience within their organizations 
that would permit them to later work in a more spec- 
ialized or managerial role with a gut feeling for the work. 
Universities would profit if students later became pro- 
fessors by contacts with nonacademic employment and 
the capacity to work in nonacademic employment if a 
tenured position were not available. Since the object of 
this program would be competence and adaptability, the 
participating graduate schools would be working with it 
to integrate nonacademic employment appropriately 
into their programs. More important, they would be 
encouraged to develop a lasting relationship with em- 
ployers so that there would be collaboration in defining 
and assessing training outcomes. If students were work- 
ing while attending graduate school there could be more 
emphasis on generic and intrinsic learning and less con- 
cern about employment as an outcome of graduate ed- 
ucation. 

The idea of a competency-based graduate program is 
worth developing as a continuation of our theme in this 
monograph of utilizing nonacademic employment as an 
educational resource. Whether it is as undergraduates, 
as graduate students, or as faculty, nonacademic em- 
ployment can add a tonic to life and can help academics 
to see life in a broader perspective. Suitable integration 
of work and academic studies enriches undergraduate 
education, graduate education, and faculty careers. The 
competency-based idea promises that employers and 
educators will work together to make education and work 
count. It means that both will be open to change in what 
is taught and how. Better integration of education and 
work has long been the platform of the cooperative ed- 
ucation movement. Most of these programs have been 
focussed in professional schools. New experiments are 
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needed that help us understand how they can play an 
equally productive role in the education of students in 
the libera! arts and in the academic disciplines. 

Strengthening Academic and Professional 
Cultures, There is no reason for asserting the unique 
qualitative superiority of academic or professional cul- 
ture. Both are useful. Both demand a high level of com- 
petence. They require the trained integration of intellect 
and power as was suggested in the introductory quota- 
tion from Hofstader. Times have changed and the aca- 
demic disciplines are now more and more under attack. 
We must relate to the new era without exaggerating 



differences between the person of intellect and the per- 
son who works in professional or managerial capacities. 
The necessity to work outside academe can be a blessing 
in disguise if it leads to productive engagement and con- 
flict between academic and nonacademic ideas. It is the 
continued tension between these two worlds that is pre- 
cious for both. We do not intend to disappear nor will 
we be all powerful. Instead, the new labor market por- 
tends new opportunities to relate to nonacademic em- 
ployment as.a new constituency, as a source of education 
for graduate students and faculty, and as a way to extend 
the scope of the academic professions. 
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Information for Graduate Students 
and Faculty on Work 



Graduate Students 

Graduate students may want to follow Susan Hitch- 
cock's suggestion and establish their own informal job- 
search and career planning "club." In doing so, the items 
listed may be helpful. (The writer would appreciate any 
information which you may have on good information 
for graduate students.) 
A General Guide: Zambrano, Ana L. and En tine, 
Alan. A Guide to Career Alternatives for Academ- 
ics. (Change Magazine Press, New Rochelle, New 
York. 1976.) 

Finding Government Work. James P. McGregor, 
Government Job-Hunting iu Washington, Political 
Science, Fall, 1978, p. 492-498. 
A Guide for Job Candidates and Department Chair- 
men in English and Foreign Languages, Modern Lan- 
guage Association, New York City, (62 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N,Y. lOOll), 1978. 

Hitchcock, Susan T. Branching Out: Advice for Grad- 
uate Students Considering Careers Beyond College 
Teaching. Office of Career Planning and Placement, 
University of Virginia, Charlotteville, Virginia. 
The College Placement Council fn Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania 18001 is a good source of information. They 
have a new paperback out on careers as managers. It 
is by Richard Thain, entitled The Managers 
Students in English or the Foreign Lanugages may 
wish to read: Employment and the Profession, a special 
joint issue of the A.D.E. and A.D.F.L. Bulletins pub- 
lished in September 1976 by the Modern Language 
Association. It contains a collection of articles on var- 
ious facets of work. The book was edited by Richard 
Brod, Elizabeth Cowan, and Ndal Woodruff. 



Information for Faculty on Work. 

Internships: The National Center for Public Serv- 
ice Internships programs may have 
information that can be helpftil on 
gradual:e, postgraduate and mid-ca- 
reer professional internsnips. It has 
a directory that is available for $6.00 



to non-members. Write .o the Na- 
tional Center, 1735 Eye St., N.W., 
Suitt:;601, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Faculty who are advising graduate 
students about internships should 
investigate possibilities for graduate 
students to work in civil service at 
the Federal level and gain seniority 
credits. This is possible when stu- 
dents work for six months. For in- 
formation, write the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management. 

Fellowships: Each year there are 75 or more fac- 
ulty fellowships or "I.P.A.V which 
are arranged through IPA "mobility 
program coordinators" in Washing- 
ton agencies. For information, please 
write the Office of Faculty Fellows 
and Personnel Mobility, Bureau of 
Intergovernmental Personnel Pro- 
grams, Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, 1900 E. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20415. The telephone 
number is 202-254-7316. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1 Du- 
pont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
may have helpful information on fel- 
lowships. Please write to their Office 
of Leadership Development. The 
Council is inaugerating a three-month 
intem'jhip for academic administra- 
tors in Washington, D. C. 

Questionnaires on graduate student 
reactions to their departmental pro- 
grams can be obtained by writing 
Educational Testing Semce, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey and requesting 
background information from Mary 
Jo Clark in their Higher Education 
Division. 
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Information to present to students 
to help them understand how busi- 
ness works, is available from the 
American Historical Association. A 
report on "Careers for HistorinnH" 
may be of special ihleresl as U re- 
ports on what a department has done 
on its own. Several publications by 
Robert W. Pomeroy III may be of 
interest, too. They are g)od to give 
students who are thinking of busi- 
ness careers. These are available 
from the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 



How Does One Make an Intern- 
ship Work Out (so people learn)? 



The College Work Study Program 
may be a valuable learning oppor- 
tunity for your students. In many 
universities the office running the 
program is so busy that it has diffi- 
culty explaining to students what 
they can learn in work-study jobs. 
Syracuse University has produced an 
excellent brochure showing the range 
of work available. Their 1978 bro- 
chure may be of special interest. 



FIPSE has funded a program at Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia, to learn how to provide assistance 
to the administrators of Work-Study programs so that 
they can make the program of real educational value to 
Students. Tom Little of Virginia State University can 
provide details. 

Organizing discussions with employers to develop plans 
for collaboration and internship programs: 

See Kenneth Hoyt, Refining the Concept of CoUab- 
oration in Career Education, August 1978, published 
by the U.S. Office of Education Government Printing 
Office. 

Also see a pamphlet on Faculty/ Management Forum, 
a Guide for Planning and Operating a Corporatel Col- 
lege Project, published by the Council on Corporate 
College Communications, Suite 700, One Dupont 
Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. N.W. 20036. 

See J. Dudley Dawson, "Learning Objectives and 
Educational Outcomes in Cooperative Education," 
Journal of Cooperative Education, (November 1975), 
12^2. 

Also see J. Dudley Dawson, "New Directions for Co- 
operative Education," Journal of Cooperative Edu- 
cation, 7, (November 1970), 1-12. 
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